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ARTICLE 


EDUARD SCHWARTZ 
AND THE ACTA CONCILIORUM OECUMENICORUM 


On August 22, 1928, Eduard Schwartz, professor first at Géttingen, 
then at Strasburg, and since the war at Munich, attained his seventieth 
birthday : and in celebration of that occasion his friends and admirers, 
instead of the more usual Festschrift, have appealed for contributions to 
a fund to be used for the assistance and furtherance of the great work 
to which twenty years of his life have already been given and which 
will claim whatever of life and strength—may it still be his in large 
measure—remains over for him. Perhaps the moment is therefore 
appropriate for bringing his work, even if briefly and summarily, before 
the notice of English readers. 

Our own University tradition in this country has always built our 
theological studies, biblical and patristic, on the basis of our classical. 
If this is not so exclusively the case to-day as it used to be, when for 
instance Ramsay could reckon Lightfoot with Mommsen as one of the 
two masters who had taught him most, it remains true that it is far 
more common in England than in Germany to pass on from classics to 
theology. To confine myself to living examples in Oxford, Dr Lock, 
Dr Ottley, Prof. Webb, and Dr N. P. Williams all began their careers 
by winning fellowships in Classics. 

But there are exceptions, and distinguished exceptions, to the ordinary 
rule in Germany. One such was Friedrich Blass: another is Eduard 
Schwartz. I am not competent to speak of the classical side of 
Schwartz’s work: suffice it to say that the name of von Wilamowitz 
occurs among the signatories to the appeal. I will confine myself to 
the writings in which the energies of his later life have found vent in 
the sphere of theological study. 

His monumental edition of the Church History of Eusebius appeared 
in the Berlin series of ante-Nicene Greek Fathers between 1903 and 
1909 (vol. i, books i-v, 1903; vol. ii, books vi-x, and the Martyrs of 
Palestine, 1908; vol. iii, index, etc., 1909). Mommsen provided, 
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opposite the Greek text, an edition of the version of Rufinus: Schwartz 
constructed his apparatus for the Greek out of seven MSS, three at 
Paris (ABD), two at Florence (TE), one at Venice (M), and one at 
Moscow (R), with the help of the two very early versions, the Latin 
and the Syriac—it is one of Schwartz’s special merits that he is a good 
Syriac scholar. In the supplementary volume he discussed, with a full- 
ness and force which leave little room for criticism, the general principles 
to be followed in the selection of readings, and decided that the family 
to which preference is ordinarily to be given is that of BDM. 

In few ancient books is the problem of text so difficult and so com- 
plicated as in the Church History of Eusebius. Some twenty-five or 
thirty years ago a group of Oxford scholars set before themselves the 
task of preparing for the Clarendon Press a new edition of the old work 
of Burton, which had been reprinted with an introduction by Dr William 
Bright, the reprint itself being just then exhausted. The work was so 
divided that those of us who lived in Oxford (Dr Brightman, myself, 
and for a time Mr H. N. Bate) undertook the side of typography, 
punctuation, marginal references, and general arrangement, while 
Dr Headlam and Mr Claude Jenkins in London were responsible for 
changes in the text and the preparation of a modest apparatus. We 
did not contemplate a final text, but a manual edition for scholarly 
readers, and I think we then hoped—though this part of our labours never 
reached concrete form—to follow up the text with a subject-matter 
commentary. At an early stage we procured a new collation of the 
Venice MS, M, and I remember that we gained an impression of its 
very special value. After some progress (slow progress, it must be 
admitted, for we were all busy men with other claims upon our time), 
it was decided, on the proposition of Dr Headlam, that the undertaking 
should be put into the hands of the youngest, and at that time the least 
occupied with other literary ventures, among us, Mr Jenkins. But 
Mr Jenkins is now Lambeth Librarian and Professor of Church History 
at King’s College, London, and about the last scholar to be described 
as a man of leisure: and all (I think) that has appeared from his pen 
about the Church History is a note in this JouRNAL (Jan. 1909, 
pp- 277-279), which I cite here because he crossed swords with 
Dr Schwartz on the question of a reading in H. Z. i 2, where Schwartz 
had followed the Paris MS A and Jenkins championed the reading (or 
what is practically the reading) of M, rot rarpds trapyov, against all the 
other MSS: and I do not doubt that Jenkins was right. 

That only means that, with a work like the Chyrch History, no 
pioneer (and the edition of Schwartz is the first critical edition worthy 
of the name) can expect to be right in every detail : it does not detract 
from the sum total of our gratitude. And yet I am not sure that the 
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further labours of which I am going on to speak do not shew him on 
an even higher plane of achievement. 

First I should like to recall attention to the remarkable series of 
studies entitled ‘Athanasiana’, which appeared in the Proceedings 
of the Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen between the years 
1904 and 1908. I leave aside any consideration of the rather acri- 
monious controversy between Schwartz and Harnack over the genuine- 
ness of the letter purporting to be sent from a synod at Antioch to 
Alexander of Constantinople, not long before the Council of Nicaea, 
and preserved in one of the great Syriac collections of canon law. 
What most interested myself was naturally that element in Schwartz’s 
enquiries which had to do with Latin documents. And his second 
paper consists of over 30 pages of detailed description and searching 
analysis of one of the principal documents which have supplied material 
for my own edition of Canons, Verona bibl. capit. Ix [58], a MS written 
perhaps about a.D. 700, which I first saw in 1890 and last in 1922. It 
is unique for the number of documents it contains—a few of them 
original, but for the most part translated from the Greek—for which it 
is the only authority, and for this uniqueness it has acquired among 
recent scholars a special name as the ‘Collection of Theodosius the 
deacon’. As we have it, the collection is a veritable hotchpotch: the 
nucleus which has given it its importance is Alexandrine, but there are 
also Western elements in it, an African element (it is our only source 
of knowledge of the Carthaginian council of 421) and a European 
element, probably Roman, to which are due some Greek councils in 
the Isidorian version, others in that of Dionysius Exiguus, not earlier 
therefore than the sixth century. To Schwartz and myself, looking at 
the matter from different angles, the primary interest of the collection 
is not quite the same: what matters most to him is the light thrown on 
the history of the doctrinal controversies of the fourth century, what 
perhaps matters more to me is the literary and historical problem of 
the collection itself. Theodosius the deacon was not the writer of the 
Verona MS: the subscription as we have it at the end of the MS is 
obviously not original, for it is full of small mistakes: Theodosius him- 
self belongs therefore to an earlier stage. But Theodosius in that 
subscription tells us that his own work in turn was a compilation ‘de 
mendosis exemplaribus’. The problem of disentanglement of the 
stages thus implied is difficult, perhaps impossible: but some light is 
thrown on it by the palaeography of the MS. There are abbreviations 
which must go back behind the actual MS, for they are too singular 
not to demand a special source. CHRO for Christo, AM for autem, are 
idiosyncrasies which are alien in time and place from the Italy of 
A.D. 700. Iam confident that they are African, and therefore at least 
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earlier than the Mohammedan invasion. I have at the back of my 
mind a distinct impression that I once came across mention of a 
Theodosius archdeacon of Carthage in the sixth century, but I cannot 
place the reference. If my impression is correct, that Theodosius 
might well be the original author of the Verona collection. Did he 
work on material brought from Alexandria to Carthage in connexion 
with the appeal which the Africans made to the East at the time of the 
dispute with Rome in a.D. 419? I cannot answer that question quite 
confidently. 


But the main purpose of this note is to call attention to the great 
undertaking which was initiated twenty years ago, under the auspices of 
a Strasburg committee and the editorship of Eduard Schwartz, the Acta 
Conciliorum Occumenicorum. As planned, the work was to have in- 
cluded the General Councils, with related documents, down to A.D. 553: 
and in fact the only part published before the war (in 1914) was con- 
cerned with the last of these Councils.’ But the war put a stop for the 
time to the labours of scholars in all countries concerned in it. Stras- 
burg ceased to be part of Germany: Schwartz himself suffered the loss 
of the son who was to have assisted him in carrying on his work. It 
almost seemed as if the continuation of the Acta might have to be post- 
poned to other times, though in view of Schwartz’s age that would 
have meant a transference to other hands. 

Fortunately that calamity was averted. German scholars and pub- 
lishers rallied in support of Schwartz with the same volcanic energy that 
Germans have shewn, during the period of reconstruction since the war, 
in so many other departments of life. Nor was help wanting from out- 
side: in more than one of his prefaces Schwartz gives graceful expres- 
sion to his thanks for the munificence of Pius XI, and he is now able 
to set before himself the ideal of completing the two first and most im- 
portant sections of the scheme, the Acts of Ephesus and those of 
Chalcedon. And the phrase ‘ Acts’ he understands in a very liberal 
sense: much of the dogmatic writing of Cyril, and some of that of 
Theodoret, is included in the old Greek and Latin collections that deal 
with the Council of Ephesus, and all of it finds place in the successive 
Jasciculi that have poured from the press with almost bewildering 
rapidity in the course of the last five years. The tome of five volumes 
on the earlier council is now so near completion that one’s hopes are 
high that the not less important tome concerning Chalcedon may be 


1 Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum Tom. III : Concilium Vniuersale Constantino- 
politanum sub Iustiniano habitum: vol. ii Iohannis Maxentii libelli. Collectio 
codicis Nouariensis xxx. Collectio codicis Parisini 1682. Procli Tomus ad Armenios. 
Iohannis papae II epistula ad Viros IIlustres. 
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issued under the same editorship and with the same masterly scope. 
There are few things to which I should look forward more eagerly than 
an adequate presentation of the recension of the Acts of Chalcedon by 
the sixth-century Roman deacon Rusticus. 

Latin collections bearing on the Council of Ephesus came first. In 
1922 and 1923 there appeared vol. iv, the second part of the Collectio 
Casinensis as it is called, which Schwartz in fifteen pages of preface, 
closely packed with matter, vindicates for the authorship of the same 
Rusticus ; the documents (numbered 77-312) here published were 
rendered by Rusticus direct from the Greek, for the most part from the 
Tragoedia of Count Irenaeus, the friend of Nestorius. Being largely 
of Nestorian origin, it is not perhaps surprising that a large proportion 
of them have only come down to us through this version of Rusticus. 

Next followed, in 1924 and 1925, still in Latin, the five fascicuds 
which between them make up volume v. Three of them contain what 
Schwartz labels the Collectio Palatina—because it is contained in a 
single MS, Vat. Pal. 234, of the ninth century—rather than with the 
seventeenth-century editors ‘the collection of Marius Mercator’. He 
shews in fact (his preface will be found prefixed to the third fasciculus) 
that all that belongs to Mercator is comprised within the first fasciculus, 
and that the whole of the second and third fascicu/i go back only to a 
sixth-century collector, not improbably a Scythian monk of the type of 
Dionysius Exiguus, who shared Mercator’s admiration for St Augustine 
and so was the more willing to incorporate Mercator’s contributions 
in his own collection. 

The fourth and fifth fascicudi of this volume are quite independent of 
the other three, and are a sort of miscellaneous supplement of several 
briefer Latin collections of Ephesine or quasi-Ephesine material, 
equipped with their own separate preface." J. Sichard in 1528 pub- 
lished at Basle a collection entitled Antidotum contra diuersas ... hereses ; 
R. Winter, also at Basle, in 1542, a small volume of Synodicae constitu- 
tiones ; and these are the main constituent parts of the two fasciculs 
respectively, with this difference, that for Sichard’s collection Schwartz 
is able to base his text of the material on two MSS, while for Winter’s 
volume he has to depend on the printed text with such improvements 
as his own sagacity can dictate. 

Last of the Latin documents so far published by Schwartz came the 
Collectio Veronensis, numbered as vol. ii, of which the preface is dated 
in March a.D. 1926. The collection derives its name from a single MS 
of the tenth century, preserved in the Chapter Library at Verona under 

1 This preface is prefixed to the fifth fasciculus, but covers the fourth and fifth 


alike, although the title-page of the fourth would appear to indicate (erroneously, 
as far asI can see’ that it still forms part of the Palatine collection. 
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the press-mark lvii [55]; but though no MS but this contains the whole of 
the material, there are throughout other authorities, sometimes collateral, 
sometimes more closely related, which serve to check the tradition of the 
Verona MS. Nevertheless the volume is rightly named from this unique 
MS, since it contains a definite corpus representing a single point of view : 
Synodus Ephesena cum epistulis suis in hoc corpore continetur .. . explicit 
sancta synodus Ephesena cum epistolis ad se pertinentibus. Schwartz 
shews that the collector drew much of his matter direct from the papal 
archives, and that a Roman animus dominates the collection from end 
to end: Cyril’s action, whether in condemning Nestorius or in making 
peace with John of Antioch, had at each stage the support of the 
Roman see. 

The second, fourth, and fifth volumes of Ephesine Acta are thus pub- 
lished, and only the third volume is wanting to complete the series of 
Latin versions. Most of them, like the collection of Verona, belong to 
the sixth century rather than to the fifth; some are products of the 
movement under Justinian to qualify the acceptance of Chalcedon by a 
fresh emphasis on the Council of Ephesus and the theology of St. Cyril ; 
Rusticus on the other hand is a defender of the pure Chalcedonian 
tradition, and balances Cyrilline documents by others from Isidore and 
Theodoret. The controversy over the Three Chapters shews us the 
churches of Africa and of north-eastern Italy developing, on the ground 
of their loyalty to Chalcedon, a violent opposition to the Ephesine 
policy of the emperor and the popes, Justinian, Vigilius and Pelagius. 

But though the mass of Latin material is the larger, if only because 
you may have three or four versions of one document, much too is pre- 
served in the original Greek, and the last two years have witnessed the 
successive publication of six parts of the Acta Graeca which will 
apparently, with one more part to follow, between them make up 
volume i. The foundation of the whole matter so far published is the 
collection of cod. Vat. 830, the most recent but also the most complete 
of our leading Greek MSS. 

It is not easy to present in a few sentences a clear conspectus of the 
Greek material or of Schwartz’s classification and interpretation of it ; 
partly because the seventh part and its preface are still to follow, partly 
because, even if we set aside the prefaces to the second, third, and fifth 
parts as relatively negligible, there still remain three of importance 
(those, that is, to the first, fourth, and sixth parts) the data of which 
have to be woven together in order that a complete picture of the Greek 
matter, as handled by Schwartz, may be presented to the reader. 

In the first place, then, there are three main collections to be distin- 
guished. Of the primary collection V, late as it is, there are later copies 
at Rome which may be neglected, and an epitome represented by 
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several copies in different libraries, none of them older than the thir- 
teenth century but descending from a very early archetype. Next 
comes the collection named § after its earliest representative, a twelfth- 
century MS of Séguier’s, now Paris Coislin gr. 32: a sister MS of rather 
later date, supposed to be lost but now re-discovered at Leningrad, D, 
was the source of Commelin’s editio princeps of the Ephesine Acts, 
Heidelberg, 1591. Third and last is a collection of which our know- 
ledge is due to a fortunate discovery, some twenty years ago, by Albert 
Ehrhard : contained in a unique twelfth-century MS of the Library of 
the Society of Christian Archaeology at Athens, it is entitled A in the 
apparatus, and was fully described by Schwartz in a separate publication 
of the Bavarian Academy. 

But no one of the three principal collections is homogeneous: in S 
the first g2 documents, in A the first 136, form the original collection, 
and the documents which follow, S 93-145, A 137-177, are derived 
from another common source, and that source is V,' from which both 
have borrowed, at some stage in their history, the documents wanting to 
their original corpus. But the source was not V in quite its present 
form : for whereas V consists as it stands of 172 documents, the additions 
in S and A are extracted from the first 164 documents only of V, and 
show no contact with V 165-172. Thus analysis of the relation of the 
three collections to one another establishes the nuclei of the three 
respectively as V 1-164, S 1-92, A 1-136. 

Now we find that this nucleus in each falls naturally into three 
successive parts, documents preceding the Council, acts of the Council, 
documents following the Council. The common documents of the 
first section appear to go back to a very early pro-Cyrilline (perhaps 
Alexandrine) compilation: and this compilation, both in respect of 
the absence of alien accretions and of the retention of the correct 
chronological order of the documents, appears to be best preserved— 
it is interesting to note this—in the Latin collections. Similarly 
of the Acts themselves the common nucleus appears to be a selection 
of the portions and documents most necessary to present the case from 
the Cyrilline point of view: and here again the Latins, with S among 
the Greek authorities, are our best guides. To the Acts proper are 
appended in all the main collections a series of sermons addressed by 
Cyril and others to the bishops in synod. Lastly come a few documents 
posterior to the Council, documents, that is, concerned with the 
restoration of peace in 433 between Cyril and John of Antioch. 

These three divisions of pre-Ephesine, Ephesine, and post-Ephesine 

1 By V, here and in subsequent references, I mean of course not necessarily the 


existing late representative of the collection, but the collection itself in the 
successive stages of its growth. 
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matter correspond to about the first three-fourths of the documents in 
V. But two considerable additions follow on this main Cyrilline 
corpus to complete the collection as we now have it in V. The pieces 
numbered 140-164 not only stand outside the chronological arrange- 
ment so far in substance adopted, but more than half of them are 
derived from the Zragoedia of Count Irenaeus, and Schwartz holds that 
the historical reasons for inserting these would not have overborne the 
dogmatic reasons for excluding them at any time nearer the events than 
the seventh century. 

These last documents are printed as a distinct section constituting 
the fifth part of the Greek Acts of vol. i. Similarly the remaining 
pieces in V, 165-172, are again treated separately as part vi: though 
so few in number, their bulk is considerable, for they are theological 
treatises rather than occasional documents, all of them with a single 
exception Cyrilline, and the first of them, the work in five books against 
Nestorius, known to us through no other channel. This final appendix of 
eight pieces Schwartz holds to have been incorporated into the collection 
V at some date not earlier than the ninth century. His argument, as 
I understand it, is as follows. The latter part of both the collections 
S and A was borrowed from V at a time when V ended at 164—and 
had therefore not received its last supplement, 165-172—and both 
append, to the matter borrowed from V, as a sort of fale a letter 
written by the patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople to pope Leo III 
in A.D. 811. Such a letter would only appear in such a position if it 
was something quite recent or even contemporary. S and A, as we 
have them now, were therefore completed from V not long before 
A.D. 811, and at that date V still lacked 165-172. 

A description of an imperfect work must needs be, in many respects, 
even more imperfect than the work described. It is my hope to con- 
tribute at an early date to the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, at the request 
of the editor, Dr. A. Heisenberg, a fuller review of the Acta with more 
attention to textual detail. But enough has been here said perhaps 
to give some idea of the advance made in this new undertaking on the 
last edition of importance, the Roman edition of 1608, and some idea of 
the urgency of the need of supporting Schwartz in his herculean labours. 

C. H. Turner. 


[The paper above published was intended for the October, 1928, number of the 
JourRNnaAL, but it took me some time to write, and through a misunderstanding, for 
which I was primarily responsible, was not completed early enough to appear in 
that number. C.H.T.] 
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THE ‘VITA ADAE’ 


THE Latin text of the apocryphal ‘ Vita Adae’ was published in 1878 
by W. Meyer (Xg/. Bayer. Akad. der Wissensch. xiv). He edited it 
from a number of MSS, of which one is in Paris and all the rest are at 
Munich, and which he arranged in four classes, Class 1 representing the 
earliest form (3 MSS, ix, x, and xii cents.), Class 2 containing two 
interpolations (4 MSS, xiii-xiv, and xv cents.), Class 3 lacking one of 
these interpolations, but containing matter from the Holy Rood legend 
(4 MSS, xv cent.), Class 4 consisting of the Paris MS, which he dated 
ix cent., and which except for differences in the language and style of 
the work would belong to Class 2. In 1904 L. Katona published 
in Magyar Tudomanos Akad. két. 18, sz. 10, a text based on two 
incunabula (used also by Meyer), which is merely a modified version 
of Class 3. 

As Meyer’s text was derived almost entirely from MSS in Munich, it 
seemed worth while to examine those existing in this country. The 
result of the examination is as follows :— 


(i) Arundel 326 (A) Harleian 275 (2) 
Royal 8 F xvi(#)| .. Harleian 2432 A) 
Harleian 526 (C) XIV & St John’s Camb. 176 Fi Glia 
Lambeth 352 (Z) Corp. Christ. Camb. 275 (P) 


(Sloane 289, xv cent., is a close copy of Arundel 326.) 

All these MSS agree closely together; they represent on the whole 
Meyer 2, but have sundry additional phrases, often vivid touches, and 
they share some curious errors. They also have at the end a sentence 
on Adam and Eve’s entering paradise, and then follow passages on the 
formation of Adam’s body and the giving of his name, similar to those 
treated of by M. Forster in Archiv fir Religionswissenschaft, 1908. It 
is almost certain that all these MSS are derived from one original. 

(ii) Harleian 495, xiv c. (D) and Queen’s, Oxford 213, xv c. (Q) are 
very much closer to Meyer 2, having none of the additional matter 
found in Class 1, except the passage on entering paradise. In phrase- 
ology they occasionally differ from Meyer’s text. 
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(iii) A MS in the Cathedral library of Winchester, probably early 
xiii cent. (W), gives a much abbreviated version of (ii); in particular 
there is a large omission in the middle, after which the story is resumed 
somewhat sketchily. The writer was clearly indifferent about keeping 
the language of his original. 

(iv) Balliol 228, xv c. (B), is unique in being a compilation of the 
two legends, the ‘Vita’ and the Holy Rood. Parts of the latter we 
have seen in Meyer 3, but here they are formed, together with those of 
Adam’s body and name, into a connected narrative. 

(v) For the sake of completeness we may mention here two in- 
cunabula in the British Museum, identical with one of the two used by 
Katona (‘ 2’ in his text, = Hain Repert. 80), and therefore the only 
representatives in this country of Meyer 3. 


To discuss these somewhat more in detail : 


The additional phrases, found, except where stated, in all MSS of 
this class, are marked in italics : 


§ 1 (Meyer) Factum est cum expulsi essent Adam et uxor eius Eua de 
paradiso exeuntes abierunt ad occidentem et fecerunt, etc. 


3. Dixit iterum Eua ad Adam, Domine mi moriar fame. Utinam ego 
moriar et forte interficerer a te quia propter me iratus est tibi Dominus 
Deus. ‘Et dixit Adam, Magna est in celo et in terra creatura eius, aut 
propter te aut propter me nescio. Et iterum dixit Eua ad Adam, Domine 
me, interfice me ut moriar et tollar a facie Domini Dei et a conspectu 
angelorum eius, ut obliuiscatur irasci tibi Dominus Deus, ita forte ut 
introducat te in paradisum, etc. 


(after ‘me’: nefas. Domine me interfice C nescio. Domine me interfice P) 


The doublet is already found in Meyer 2. Adam’s words were 
perhaps inserted afterwards. 


*4. Hoc tamen inuenerunt quod animalia ef destie comedebant .. . 
. » . peniteamus in magna penitencia diebus guadraginia . .. 
(all MSS 


6. ego enim XL et septem dies faciam, guia septima die factus sum et 
septima die Deus omnia consummauit. 


7. Et ipsa perrexit ad flumen Tigridis, sicut dixit Adam, et ipse uenit 
ad flumen Iordanis hadens secum /apidem et in flumen stetit usque ad 
collum, e¢ capilli capitum eorum exparsi erant super aquas. 

(fluuium C ferens R capitis sui REFJP  stetit om. CL) 


‘et capilli’ etc. perhaps added as a result of seeing some picture of 
the scene, such as is reproduced in H. Vollmer’s Deutsches Adambuch, 
1902. 


* These have not much intrinsic interest but prove common origin. 
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8. aqua fluminis stetit in ipsa hora. Zunc Adam clamauit ad 
Dominum et raucae factae sunt fauces eius per singulos dies, et factae sunt 
dies decem et nouem quod lugentes erant omnia animancia cum Adam. 
(uoces other MSS lugencia Ein quibus P) 


This expansion and the preceding one find a parallel, perhaps, in the 
Slavonic version (Latin Trans. of Jagi¢), 

‘Et Adam ad Jordanem uenit et in aquam intrauit et totum se mersit 
in aquam etiam capillos capitis sui orans deum precesque ad eum 
mittens. Et ibi conuenerunt angeli et omnia animantia, ferae et pecora, 
et omnes aues uolatiles circumdederunt Adam sicut paries orantes 
Deum pro Adam.’ 


*g9. Tunc turbatus est eorum aduersarius Sathanas . 
eam (Eve) ingenti dolore flentem .. . 
(all MSS) 


1o. Dum autem incederet (Eve) cecidit in terram ef éacuit quasi 


... ef cum utdisset 





mortua pene tota die. 
(fere L) 


*r1. cognouit quod diabolus seduxit eam et de flumine exire persuasit. 


(all MSS) 
*r9, 20. nunciate domino meo Ade. Quod ita factum est. Et dixit 
Adam .... ne forte serpens pugnet cum ea wado uisitare illam. 


(uadam tamen P) 


*21. missus sum ad te ut accipias adiutorium ad angelis Det. 


(all MSS) 


*25. Postquam eiectus sum de paradiso ego et mater tua zwudi, etc. 


(all MSS) 


Besides these additions there is the difference that the days of fasting 
in these MSS are 47 for Adam and 40 for Eve, while the Munich MSS 


give 40 and 30 (or 33). 


Alone among these MSS 4 has two short pieces interpolated which 


recall a passage in the Holy Rood legend. 


We may quote from the 


Balliol MS, which here incorporates that legend (cf. § 5 of the text in 
Meyer, Kg/. Bay. Ak. d. Wiss. xvi) :— 
Seth is gazing at the tree in the garden of Eden ; 


Balliol MS 

Reuersus uero uidit arborem iam 
dictam usque ad celos eleuatam et 
in summitate arboris paruulum iam 
natum in pannis inuolutum intui- 
tus est; . . . cui (Seth) angelus de 
puero benigne dixit, Puer quem 
modo uidisti filius Dei est qui 
deflet iam peccata parentum tu- 
orum. 


Arundel MS 

Et aspiciens Seth in paradisum 
uidit in summitate arboris uirginem 
sedentem et puerum crucifixum 
in manibus tenentem .. . (he tells 
this to Adam, who says) Bene- 
dictus es Domine . . quod nunc 
scio uere quod uirgo concipiet 
filium qui in cruce morietur, unde 
omnes salui erimus. 


* These have not much intrinsic interest but prove common origin. 
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According to Meyer (of. cit.) the legend was widely spread in the 
thirteenth century, and it was probably then that ‘Meyer 3’ arose. 
This particular part of it does not, however, appear in that group of 
MSS, but was either taken direct from the legend and re-shaped by the 
scribe of A, or found in this form by him in some version of the legend 
unknown to us. 

The short passage that follows the story of the tables runs: ‘ Adam 
post XL dies intrauit in paradisum et Eua post octoginta, et fuit Adam 
in paradiso per annos VII et habuit dominium omnium bestiarum’. 
Its connexion with the ‘ Vita’ dates at least to the eighth century, for it 
appears in the Paris MS of the ninth (v. Meyer, ad loc.). It is also in 
W, D, and Q, but in none of the Munich MSS. Originally it referred 
to Adam and Eve being brought into Paradise after the creation, cf. the 
passage from 6 Aeyopevos Bios "Addy in Georgios Synkellos (Fabricius, 
Pseudep. Vet. Test.i p. 12) and the reference to Levit. xii and xv, also 
Book of Jubilees 3. 9. 15 (cf. Apocr. and Pseudepigr. 1913 and passages 
there quoted). 

The three passages that follow are not themselves treated by Max 
Forster (of. cit.), but earlier forms of them are traced by him ultimately 
back to the Hellenistic Jews of Alexandria, the MS which ‘he actually 
quotes being one of the tenth century at Cambridge for the first and 
third (‘sciendum est quod de octo partibus’, etc. and ‘cum factus 
fuisset Adam’ etc.), and one of the seventh century at Schlettstadt for 
the second (‘et sciendum quod Deus facit et plasmauit Adam’). With 
regard to (r) our MSS all follow the order of the substances except that 
in them ‘de lapidibus terre’ takes third place and ‘de sole’ sixth, the 
reverse order being that of the early MSS and also of the Balliol MS (J) ; 
the same is true of the seventh and eighth places, early MSS and B 
having ‘de spiritu sancto’ and ‘de luce mundi’, reversed in our 
MSS. 2 also follows the early MSS in attributing the qualities that 
follow from an abundance of this or that element to mankind generally 
and not to Adam in particular; the influence of this is shown in our 
MSS by the change from ‘erit’ to ‘erat’ : 

B: Prima pars est de limo terre, scil. caro, sanguis de mari, oculi de 
sole, etc... . Si terra superhabundauit in hominem piger erit, si mare 
sapiens et profusus, si sol pulcher et speciosus. 

A: Una pars erat de limo terre unde facta est caro eius et inde piger 
erit. Alia pars erat de mari unde factus est sanguis et inde eva¢ uagus 


et profugus. . . Sexta pars erat de sole inde facti sunt oculi eius et inde 
erat bellus et preclarus. 


Here ‘erat’ clearly refers to Adam, while ‘erit’ is a relic of the 
former passage. There are other differences, some of which do not seem 
to have any precedent in the MSS quoted by Forster, e.g. ‘de luce 
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mundi. . et inde habet scientiam’, ‘de spiritu sancto . . et inde sunt 
episcopi et sacerdotes et omnes sancti et electi Dei’ (where the writer 
leaves Adam and returns to mankind); the only parallel seems to be 
the Vienna thirteenth-century MS, ‘erit sapiens uel sacerdos et repletus 
sciencia’, (‘de luce mundi’); ‘profugus’ is probably a mistake for 
‘ profusus ’, ‘leuis et luxuriosus’ in B and Camb. MS ‘de nubibus’, in 
the Vienna MS ‘de uento’, in A ‘de nubibus . . luxuriosus, de uento . . 
leuis’. 

(2) The seventh-century MS has a sentence omitted by our MSS ‘et 
posuerunt iuxta arbore(s) nectaris qui est in medio ligni paradisi’, 
perhaps because no sense could be made of it. They have, however, 
‘et erat illa terra candida et munda sicut sol’, which is not in the 
seventh-century MS nor, apparently, in the ninth-century Vatican MS 
(v. Forster, p. 518, 9). The passage is not in 2. 

(3) In the name-giving of Adam our MSS have confused the Wand S$ 
stars ; Michael goes to the E (Anatholym), but Raphael to the S (Dysis); 
Uriel to the N (Archos), but Gabriel to the 1”(Mencembrion). 2, how- 
ever, has got them all right, and agrees with Férster’s early MSS and 
Jagi¢’s South Slavonic version. Among the English MSS Z is excep- 
tional in having a different order of the Archangels (Michael, Gabriel, 
Raphael, Uriel) ; this, together with other similarities, tends to prove 
that the Early English text of Adam’s Life edited from MS Bodl. 596 
and Harl. 4775 in Archiv fiir den neueren Sprachen, 1885, derives 
from Z rather than from any other. 

The English MSS agree in two textual errors, (i) § 21 ‘et peperit 
filium et erat lugidus’ (for ‘ lucidus’), and (ii) § 50 the tables are called 
‘lucide ’ (for ‘lutee’), whence the Early English text above-mentioned 
has ‘ tables of shining earth’. The latter seems a textual error of com- - 
paratively late date (? thirteenth century), but, either the former arose 
from not understanding ‘lucidus’ and reading ‘lugidus’ (of Zve, so 
Early English text ‘she was ful with sorwe’), from ‘in magno dolore 
lugentem ’ § 20, though there is in reality no such word, or else it looks 
as if it was an error in uncials, which would carry the text back to the 
eighth century at the latest. 

We conclude then that the Arundel class, if they may be so called, 
derive from a MS perhaps of the thirteenth century, by which time a 
number of short interpolations had been made, many of them marked 
by a sense of vivid and picturesque touch, and also longer passages 
added from different Adam-legends, all dating back a considerable way, 
in some cases to the seventh, in others to the ninth century. If an 
argument, admittedly weak, from palaeography, be allowed to stand, 
there is now additional evidence to that of the Paris MS that the Latin 
‘ Vita’ was current in the eighth century, if not earlier. 





\ 
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The other remaining MSS, W, D, Q and AB, display a general 
similarity in their readings in the parts of them that are common to all 
(e.g. in the ‘ Vita ’-portions of 2, as opposed to the ‘ body and name’ 
and Holy Rood legends). W follows the story down to §24 ‘in 
nacionibus suis’, and then continues, 


‘Et dixit Adam, Nunc Seth que uidi et audiui postquam comedi de 
uetito pomo quod mihi mater tua attulit. Dixit mihi Dominus, Quia 
non custodiuisti mandata mea inducam in te octingenta plagas et ideo 
quid faciam infelix in tantis positis doloribus.’ 

Cf. the text of the Vita: ‘Et dixit Adam ad filium suum Seth, Audi 
fili que referam tibi. Postquam eiectus sum de paradiso ego et mater 
tua’ etc. (25)...Statim inuenit locum diabolus in matrem uestram ... 
et fecit eam manducare .. . et porrexit mihi et manducaui. . . et dixit 
(Dominus) ad me, Quoniam ... verbum meum non custodisti inducam 
in corpore tuo septuaginta plagas.... Quid faciam infelix positus in 
tantis doloribus (33-35). 

The omission of all between §$ 25 and 33 seems deliberate ; the 
clumsy joining precludes the possibility of this text being an original 
form of the ‘ Vita’, in which Adam says no more than that to his son; 
‘que uidi et audiui’ obviously imply some sort of vision such as is 
narrated in § 29 ff. Again, though there is a general agreement between 
W and DQBS, W often deliberately alters the language, e.g. ‘ de uetito 
pomo’, whereas ‘lignum’ or ‘arbor’ are always used in the ‘ Vita’; 
other examples are, § 3 non nisi fadu/a brutorum animalium inuenerunt, 
§8 negabat aqua lord. cursum suum, §9 simu/auit se esse angelum, 
§ 18 iam fer tres menses grauida, § 20 alleuiatus est dolor, etc. Examples 
of carelessness are, § 10 uefus diabole (for ue #7), § 16 conueni (for circum- 
ueni), § 37 ewadere imaginem dei (for mittere te in). Cf. too a curious 
mistake in 50 ‘ duas tabulas eveas et alias luteas’. The borrowing from 
the ‘Gospel of Nicodemus’ (§ 42) is very much shortened, and so is the 
story of Solomon and the tables. 

The fact that WDQ and the ‘ Vita’ parts of B are closely allied may 
be seen from the following parallels : 


(N.B. the beginning of D is lost until the middle of § 8.) 


1. lugentes vii diebus in maxima tristicia W 
vii dies lugentes et in maxima tristicia Q 
lugentes in maxima tristicia B 


octo diebus lugentes et clamantes in maxima tribulacione 
‘A’ (= Arundel class) 


esurio uade quere nobis quid manducemus W 
esurio uade quere nobis escas B&Q 
esurio ualde cur non uadis querere nobis quid manducemus ‘A’ 
peniteat te tantum ut saluemur W 


quod ego precipio fac ut salueris Q 
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tantum fac ut salua sis B 
tantos fac ut uolueris ‘A’ 

g. cepit flere quasi condolens ei W 
quasi condolens incepit flere (dicere 2) DQB 
cepit et ipse flere -_ 

10. erexit eam angelus i. diabolus W 
erexit eam angelus diaboli (angelus s. diabolus 2) DQB 
erexit eam diabolus _-_ 

14. posteriorem omni creatura W post. omnis creature DQ 


posteriorem B (om. ‘ A’) 


25. (portion omitted by //)antecedebat currum 2 antecedebat currum 
dei DQ radios antecedebat ‘ A’ 

27. exiuit de corpore meo DQF exit de ore meo ‘A’ 

29a. exultabitur DQA sicut sol DQA saluabitur‘ A’  sicut iusticia 
‘A’ 

37. consumor DQA crucior ‘ A’ 

38. Nonne a uobis est malicia nostra O Eua et dolor furoris nostri W 
numquid ad uos est malicia nostra, numquid contra uos est 
dolor furoris nostri OB 

numquid non coram Domino est malicia uestra, nonne contra uos 
excitauit furores nostros ‘ A’ 

While allied to each other they are also allied to Meyer’s text (2), 
but they differ from the latter in all having the passage on Adam and 
Eve’s entering paradise. This is imperfect in D which only has ‘ Adam 
uero postquam passus est ihs introiuit’ and then breaks off, the MS 
finishing there ; the fact that D understood paradise in the Christian 
sense suggests that the other MSS, including the Arundel class, did so 
too, and therefore incorporated the passage at the end of the ‘ Vita’, 
though the reference to the beasts would not have much meaning 
thereby. This passage constitutes the only link between the Arundel 
class and W, D, Q and #; that the tradition (of including it in the 
‘ Vita’) is an old one is shown by its presence in the ninth-century 
Paris MS. 

If, as seems most probable, Wis of the early thirteenth century, we 
have the twelfth century as the date of the latest possible common 
ancestor of the MSS W, D, Q and the ‘ Vita’ portions of ZB. 


The text here printed is based primarily on the Arundel MS and its 
group, in which divergences are comparatively few and unimportant 
The designation of MSS is as follows :— 


MSS. 


A_ Arundel 326. Early 14th cent. 
R Royal 8F xvi. 14th cent. 
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Harleian 526. 14th cent. 

Lambeth 352. 14th cent. 

Harleian 275. 15th cent. 

Harleian 2432. 15th cent. 

St John’s Coll. Camb. 176. 15th cent. 
Corpus Christi Coll. Camb. 275. 15th cent. 
W Winchester Cath. Library. Early 13th cent. 
D Harleian 495. 14th cent. 

Q Queen’s Coll. Oxford 213. 15th cent. 

B Balliol Coll. Oxford 228. 15th cent. 

M Consensus of MSS in Meyer’s Class II 


Inc. Incunabula dated ? 1490 in Brit. Mus. 

(These represent generally MSS of Meyer’s Class III) 

N.B.—Trin. Coll. Dublin 509 ‘ Historia Ade et Eve’ (15th cent.) 
is akin to D & Q: see note 1, p. 148. 

D, with Q which follows it very closely, B, and generally J, differ 
much more definitely. 8 seems to have worked in the whole of the 
legend of the Holy Rood with the Vita. I have only cited some of 
the passages thus incorporated. 


LN sto 


De expulsione Ade et Eue de paradiso. 


(1) Factum est cum expulsi essent Adam et uxor eius Eua de paradiso, 
exeuntes abierunt ad occidentem et fecerunt sibi tabernaculum et ibi 
fuerunt sex dies lugentes et clamantes in maxima tribulacione. Et post 
sex dies ceperunt esurire, querebant manducare et non inueniebant quid 

5 manducarent ; (2) dixit Eua ad Adam, Domine mi esurio ualde, cur 
non uadis querere nobis quod manducemus, quousque uideamus si forte 
miserebitur nobis Dominus Deus et reuocet nos in loco ubi prius fuera- 
mus? Et surrexit Adam post octo dies et perambulauit totam terram 
illam et non inuenit escam qualem primitus habuerunt. 


TitLe: Vita protoplasti nostri Ade et Eue uxoris eiusCZ De Penitencia Ade E 
De Lapsu et Penitencia D etc. 

1. Factum est om. WQOBM (M = MSS of Meyer's Class 2) paradisi deliciis 
Q paradiso uoluptatis Jnc. (= Incunabula in Brit. Mus.) 

2. exeuntes...etom.QBM habitaculum E 

2-3. in quo steterunt septem dies Juc. sex diebus ‘a’ (‘a’ = consensus of 
‘ Arundel’ class) et ibi fecerunt septem dies luctus et lamentationis lugentes et 
in maxima tristicia Q et manserunt in eo octo diebus lugentes in maxima 
tristicia B remanentes C (written over) 

4-5. quid manducarent om, BM Homo meus (mi B) esurio uade quere nobis 
escas OB esurio uade quere nobis quod manducemus WM 

6-8. usque quo respiciat nos Dominus... ut nos in loco quo feliciter eramus 
restituat W 

7. reducet E mittet J recipiat et reuocet O introducet Inc. 

8. post octo diesom.QM _ post sex dies J perambulauit dies septem OBM 
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(3) Dixit iterum Eua ad Adam, Domine mi moriar fame ; utinam ego 
moriar et forte interficerer a te, quia propter me iratus est tibi Dominus 
Deus. Et dixit Adam, Magna est in celo et in terra creatura eius ; aut 
propter te aut propter me, nescio. Et iterum dixit Eua ad Adam, 
Domine mi interfice me ut moriar et tollar a facie Domini Dei et a con- 
spectu angelorum eius, ut obliuiscatur irasci tibi Dominus Deus ita forte 
ut introducat te in paradisum, quoniam causa mei expulsus es ab eo. 
Et dixit Adam, Noli Eua talia loqui, ne iterum malediccionem inducat 
super nos Dominus Deus. Quomodo potest fieri ut manum mittam in 
carne mea? Sed surge eamus et queramus unde uiuamus et non 
deficiamus. 

(4) Euntes quesierunt et nihil inuenerunt sicut habuerunt in paradiso ; 
hoc tamen inuenerunt quod animalia et bestie comedebant. Et dixit 
Adam, Hec tribuit Deus animalibus et bestiis ad uiuendum. Et iterum 
dixit Adam, Lugeamus in conspectu Domini Dei qui fecit nos, et 
peniteamus in magna penitencia diebus quadraginta si forte indulgeat 
nobis Dominus Deus et disponat nobis unde uiuamus. 

(5) Et dixit Eua ad Adam, Domine mi quid est penitencia aut qualiter 
penitebimus, ne forte nobis imponamus quod implere non ualeamus, et 
non exaudiantur preces nostre et auertat Deus faciem suam a nobis, si 
non impleamus quod promisimus. 

(6) Et dixit Adam, Numquid potes tu tantos facere et non facis ? 
Dico tibi, tantos fact ut uoluerist, ego enim xl et septem dies faciam, 


t. Domine miom. A Homo mi putomorifame B et dixit ei Eua, quia causa 
mei Dominus Deus iratus est et nunc quomodo moriar fame utinam mortua essem ut 
D. reduceret te in paradisum, si ergo uis interfice me. Respondit ei A. Ah noli 
Eua talia loqui forte nobis D. iterum maledicat. Quomodo potest fieri ut, etc. W 

2-6. Et forte... irasci tibi Dominus Deus om. OBInc. Et dixit Adam... 
ita forte om. M 

6-7. forsitan introducet te Dominus in paradisum QB 

10. queramus nobis CJ 


12. quesierunt septem diebus OB qu. per nouem dies Juc, 
13. non nisi pabula brutorum animalium inuenerunt W et bestie om. OBMInc. 
14. ad uiuendum add. nobis autem esca erat angelica OBJnc. quapropter iuste 


et digne plangimus ante conspectum Domini Dei nostri qui fecit nos Q. 

16. iniusti et indigni uero plangamus B diebus quadragina om. OBM 

18. Eua om. L. 18-19. quid... penitebimus om. B. 

21. after ‘promisimus’: quod inique egimus, Tum Domine mi iudica mihi 
debeam penitere (quantum cogitasti penitere M) quia ego induxi laborem et tribu- 
lacionem QM Sed tu Domine mi quod cogitastis me penitere penitebo, etc. ... 
tribulacionem B te tantum (quantum) cogitasti peniteat W 

22-23. in tantos dies ‘a’ non potes tot dies penitere ut ego sed quod ego precipio 
fac ut salueris O non potes tot dies penitere quot et ego sed tantum fac ut salua 
sis B tu non posses tantum sicut ego fac tantum quod salua sis Jue. peniteat 
te quomodo tantum ut saluemur W 

23. quadraginta dies laboro et debeo ieiunare Q ego autem debeo Ix dies 
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quia septima die factus sum et septima die Deus omnia consummauit. 
Et dixit ad Euam, Surge et uade ad Tigridis flumen et tolle lapidem 
tecum et sta super eum in aqua usque ad collum, et non exeat de ore 
tuo ullus sermo, quia indigni sumus rogare Dominum, quoniam labia 
nostra immunda sunt, quia manducauimus de ligno illicito. Esto ibi 
diebus quadraginta et ego in Iordanem diebus xl et vii, si forte miserebi- 
tur nobis Dominus Deus. 

(7) Et ipsa perrexit ad flumen Tigridis sicut dixit Adam, et ipse uenit 
ad flumen Iordanis habens secum lapidem et in flumen stetit usque ad 
collum et capilli capitum eorum exparsi erant super aquas. (8) Tunc 
dixit Adam, Tibi dico Iordanis, condole mecum et congrega omnia 
animancia que intra te sunt et circumdate me et lugite mecum, non 
propter uos lugeatis sed propter me, quia ipsi non peccastis sed ego 
inique contra Dominum iam peccaui, neque ipsi delictum commisistis 
nec defraudati estis ab alimentis uestris, sed ego peccaui et ab escis mihi 
concessis defraudatus sum. Hec dicens Adam ecce omnia animancia 
uenerunt et circumdederunt eum, et aqua fluminis stetit in illa hora. 
Tunc Adam clamauit ad Dominum Deum, et rauce facte sunt fauces 
eius per singulos dies, et facte sunt dies decem et nouem quod lugentes 
erant omnia animancia cum Adam. 

(9) Tunc turbatus est aduersarius eorum Satanas et transfigurans se 


penitere et ieiunare tu autem surge B quadraginta dies ieiunium faciam 
Inc. 
I. quia... consummauit om. OBMInc, 


2. dixit Adam CL 

5-6. contradicto et illicitoQ uetito B et esto in aqua fluminis xxxiii diebus Q 
per dies xxxiii B per omnes xxx dies Jue, triginta et septem dies @ et 
ego in aqua Iordanis xl dies OBMInc. 

et sis in aqua xl diebus ego autem ero in Iordane et tunc W 

8. fluuium C g. stetit om. CL 

10, et capilli ... aquas om. OBMInc. 

11-13. condolete mihi et segregamini et circumdate me et lugete non uos sed me 


Q congrega nautancia .. . circumdent me et lugeant pariter mecum non se sed 
me B 

12, natancia M 

14-16. inique contra Dominum .. . hec dicens Adam om. OQBMInc. 


16. animancia Iordanis RL 

(D begins: et dixit creaturis uos non peccastis sed ego. statim omnia animancia 
uenerunt, etc.) 

17. et negauit aqua Iord. cursum suum x et ix diebus W after ‘hora’: non 
agens cursum suum (habens Q) et transierunt dies decem et octo DOBM non 
agens cursum suum per xviii dies Jnc. 

18-20. Tunc Adam . .. cum Adam om. DOBMiInce. 

18, uoces ‘a’ Ig. inquibusP lugencia EF 

21, iratus WDQBM  transfiguratusest RCE seculi‘a’ _simulauit se esse 
angelum dei W. 
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in claritatem angeli abiit ad flumen Tigridis ubi erat Eua, et cum 
uidisset eam cum ingenti dolore flentem cepit et ipse flere. Postea dixit 
ad eam, Exi redi et repausa et de cetero noli flere ; iam cessa de tristicia 
tua de qua solicita es ; audiuit enim Dominus gemitum uestrum et 


suscepit penitenciam uestram, unde nos et omnes angeli deprecati sumus 5 


eum per affliccionem uestram, et misit me educere uos de aqua et dare 
uobis alimentra uestra que habuistis et perdidistis pro uestro peccato. 
Nunc ergo egredere et educam uos in locum uestrum ubi paratus est 
uictus uester. 

(10) Et tunc exiuit Eua de aqua et caro eius uiridis erat sicut herba 
de frigoribus aque. Dum autem incederet cecidit in terram et iacuit 
quasi mortua pene tota die. Et erexit eam diabolus de terra ; perrexit 
uero ad Adam et diabolus cum ea ; quibus inspectis exclamauit Adam 
cum fletu dicens,O Eua ubi est opus penitencie tue? quomodo seducta 
es ab aduersario tuo, per quem alienati sumus de habitacione paradisi 
et leticia spirituali? (11) Hec cum audisset Eua, cognouit quod 
diabolus seduxit eam et de flumine exire persuasit, et cecidit super 
faciem terre et duplicatus est dolor et gemitus et planctus eius. Adam 
uero exclamauit dicens, Ve tibi diabole qui nos tam grauiter non desinis 
expugnare. Quid tibi apud nos? quid tibi facimus quod nos dolose sic 
persequeris ? aut quid est nobis malicia tua? Numquid nos abstulimus 
tibi gloriam tuam, aut te sine honore facimus esse? Numquid inimici 
tui sumus usque ad mortem impii et inuidiosi ? 

(12) Cui diabolus ingemescens ait, O Adam tota inimicicia et inuidia 


1-2. inuenit eam flentem DOBM 

2. quasi condolens incepit flere (dicere B) DOBM 

4. soluta RCEF et gemitu quo solicita es et Adam uir tuus DO et gemitu 
quid solicita es, etc. BM uestrum et Ade uiri tui Znc. 

6. pro peccatis uestris Jnc. 

7. et... peccatoom. DOBM et... uester om. Inc, alimenta in paradiso 
pro quibus plangitis W in paradiso DQBM ita quod eo penitueritis DQ pro 
quo nunc fletis B pro quo planxistis M 

10. uiridis om, MInc. uirida DOP 

II-12. et iacuit... die om. DOBMInc. 

12. cum uidisset eam et Satanam antecedentem DQ 

13. angelus ille i. diabolus W  angelus diaboli DQ angelus siue diabolus B 

14. ubi.. . tue om. Q ubi propositum B 

15. de hereditate R ° 


17. seduxit eam et om. DM 19. Vetus diabole W 
19-20. diabolica inuidia quid expugnas nos quid tibi contra nos aut quid tibi 
fecimus cur nos tam dolose persequeris D qui... expugnare om, B quid 


expugnare gratularis nos W 

22-p.132,1.2. dolore RCEF doloB aut quid fecimus tibi cur nos persequeris 
inimice impie inuidiose et gemescens respondens diabolus dixit O Adam tota inimi- 
cicia et inuidia et dolus meus a te sunt DQB (ingemiscens uade responde et Q) 
quid persequeris nos inimice usque ad mortem impie et inuidiose M 
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et dolor a te sunt, quoniam propter te expulsus sum de gloria mea et 
alienatus sum de claritate quam habui in medio angelorum, et propter 
te proiectus sum in terra. Et respondit Adam, Quid tibi feci aut que 
est culpa mea, cum non fueris a me notus ? 
5 (13) Respondit diabolus, Quid est quod loqueris, nihil fecisti? sed 
tamen tui causa proiectus sum. In die quum tu plasmatus es ego 
a facie Dei proiectus sum et extra societatem angelorum missus sum, 
quum insufflauit Deus spiritum uite in te et factus est uultus tuus et 
similitudo tua ad ymaginem Dei, et adduxit te Michael et fecit adorare 
10 te in conspectu Dei, et dixit Deus, Ecce feci Adam ad ymaginem et 
similitudinem uestram, (14) et egressus Michael uocauit omnes angelos 
et dixit, Adorate ymaginem Domini Dei sicut precepit Dominus, et 
Michael primus adorauit te et uocauit me et dixit mihi, Adora 
ymaginem Domini Dei, et ego respondi, Non, ego non habeo adorare 
15 Adam, et cum compelleret me Michael adorare dixi ad eum, Quid me 
compellis ? ego non adorabo deteriorem me, quia ante omnem crea- 
turam prius ego sum et antequam ille fieret ego iam factus eram ; ille 
me debet adorare non ego illum. 
(15) Hec audientes ceteri angeli qui sunt mecum noluerunt adorare, 
20 et ait mihi Michael, Adora ymaginem Dei; si autem non adoraueris 
irascetur tibi Dominus Deus. Et dixi, Si irascatur mihi ponam sedem 
meam supra sidera celi, et ero similis altissimo. (16) Et iratus est 
mihi Dominus Deus, et iussit me cum angelis meis expelli de celo et 
de gloria mea. Et sic causa tui expulsi sumus de habitacionibus nostris 
25 et proiecti in terra. Et statim factus in dolore quoniam expoliatus sum 
de gloria mea tota, et tu in deliciis et liticia positus. Ideo tibi inuidere 


4. ammonitus R agnitus C agnoscitus LJ a me genitus P lesus 
DQB nocitusuellesus M  notus W 

5-6. tu quid dicis nihil fecimus tibi cuius causa eiectus sum quando enim tu... DQ 
sed tamen tui causa deiecti sumus W tu quid dicis mihi propter enim, etc. M 

7. foras a soc. ang. missus sum DQB 

8. quando CLDQB inflauit D 

10. creatus est Adam DQ factus est B add. adorate eum DQ 

12-14. sicut... Domini Dei om, J 

14. Debeo adorare Adam? W ~~ ego nolo D 

16-17. det. et posteriorem omnis creature DQM __iposteriorem B _sOpost. omni 
creatura W prior illo factus sum W 

18. non ego illum om. POBMInc. 

19. qui sub me erant DOBM add. omnes Inc. qui fuerunt mecum J 

20-21. adoraueritis .. . uobis D 

22. celi add. ad aquilonem B 

23. expulit in hunc mundum W 

24-26. et tui causa factus sum exul de hab. meis et proiectus sum in terra statim 
factus in dolore de tanta gloria mea et quod te uidi in leticia deliciarum mearum et 
ideo dolose, etc. DO et te in tanta leticia deliciarum uidere dolebamus M 
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cepi et non tolerabam te ita gloriari. Circumueni mulierem tuam et 
per, eam feci te expelli de deliciis et liticiis tuis omnibus sicut ego 
primitus sum expulsus. (17) Hec audiens Adam exclamauit cum 
fletu magno et dixit, Domine Deus, uita mea in manibus tuis est; fac 
ut iste aduersarius longe sit a me, qui querit animam meam perdere. 
Da mihi gloriam Domine de qua proiectus est. Et diabolus ab oculis 
eius euanuit. Adam uero perseuerabat in penitencia diebus xl et 
septem in aqua Iordanis. 

(18) Et dixit Eua ad Adam, Viuit dominus meus, tibi concessa est 
uita quoniam nec primo nec secundo preuaricatus es, sed ego preuari- 
cata et seducta sum quia non custodiui mandata Dei. Et nunc separa 
me de lumine uite huius et uadam ad occasum solis et ero ibi usque 
dum moriar. Et cepit ambulare uersus partes occidentis, et cepit lugere 
et amare flere cum gemitu magno, et fecit sibi habitaculum habens in 
utero conceptum puerum trium mensium. 

(rg) Cum autem appropinquasset tempus partus eius, cepit doloribus 
conturbari et exclamauit ad Dominum dicens, Miserere me Domine et 
adiuua me. Et non exaudiebatur nec fuit qui adiuuaret eam, et dixit 
intra se, Quis nunciabit hec domino meo? Deprecor uos luminaria 
celi dum reuertimini ad orientem nunciate domino meo Ade. Quod 
ita factum est. 

(20) Et dixit Adam, Planctus Eue uenit ad me; ne forte serpens 
iterum pugnet cum ea uado uisitare illam. Et ambulans inuenit eam in 
magno dolore lugentem. Quo uiso dixit Eua, Ex quo uidit me dominus 


1. et dolo circumueni, etc. M (ideo tibi...gloriari om. M) (deliciis) quibus 
potitus fueram et incontinenti tibi inuidere cepi P conueni uxorem W 

4. est posita et a te facta est peto ut, etc. P 

6. proiectus sum ‘a’ add. quoniam per ipsum perdidi DQ 

7. non apparuit D non comparuit B non est uisus W 

7-8. et septem om. DOBMInc. 

g. uiue tu domine Dlnc. uiue domine tu domine meus Q uiue domine B 
uiue tu domine mi M@ uiue domine mi W 

11. separa... huius om. D separauit me deus P 

14. amariter CLB 

14-15. (puerum om. ‘ a’) habens in utero Caym DO habens . .. mensium 
om. Inc. puerum trium mensium B iam per tres menses grauida W 

17. miserere ...me om, W 

18. nec erat requies ulla ei DQ nec erat misericordia dei circa eam M (hence 
nec erat minima arca eam B) 

20. dolores meos add. CL 

20-21. quod ita factum est om. DQMInce. 

22. et dum luminaria uenerant ad orientem per meatum ipsorum intellexit Adam 
quod Eua graui dolore torqueretur Jue. Eue om. QO. 

23. iterum pungat me cum ea uadam tamen P 

23-24. in luctu et gemitu (magno) DQ 
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meus anima mea in dolore posita refrigerata est. Nunc autem depre- 
care Dominum pro me ut adiuuet et liberet me de doloribus meis 
pessimis. Et Adam orauit Dominum pro ea. 
(21) Et ecce uenerunt xii angeli et due uirtutes stantes a dextris et 
5 sinistris Eue et Micael stans a dextris eius tetigit faciem eius usque ad 
pectus, et dixit angelus, Beata es Eua propter Adam, quoniam preces 
eius magne sunt; ad deprecacionem ipsius missus sum ad te ut acci- 
pias adiutorium ab angelis Dei. Exurge et para te ad partum. Et 
parauit se et peperit filium et erat lugidus. Et continuo infans exurgens 


1o cucurrit et tollens in manibus suis herbam dedit matri sue. Et uocatum 


est nomen eius Caym. 

(22) Et Adam accipiens Euam cum puero duxit eos ad orientem. 
Et misit Dominus Micaelem ut doceret Adam laborare in terra et 
tollere fructum unde uiuere possent ipsi et omnes generaciones post 


15 ipsum. 


(23) Concepit iterum Eua et genuit filium et uocabant nomen eius 
Abel.” Et manebat Caym cum Abel in unum. Et dixit Eua ad Adam, 
Domine mi dormiens uidi per uisum quod sanguinem filii tui Abel 
Caym manibus suis perducebat et ore suo deglutiuit. Et dixit Adam, 


20 Forte interficiet eum. Sed separemus eos abinuicem et faciamus eis 


singulas mansiones. Et fecerunt Caym agricolam et Abel pastorem, et 
sic erant abinuicem separati. Postea tamen Caym interfecit Abel 
I. postea 4 posita ‘a’ 
2. alleuiatus est mihi dolor W 


4-6. duo ang. DQ due uirt. om.Inc.W _usque ad pectus om. Inc.W 
6-7. uere tu liberata es Eua propter quem orationes eius magne sunt ante Domi- 


num Q (uere beata .. . propter Adam quoniam.. . D) 
8. ab angelis dei om. M 
9. lucidus DOM peperit filium lucidum B instans Q peperit filium. 


Eva uero ignorans quid hoc esset quod peperit dixit ad Adam Domine mi interfice 
hoc ne forte interficiamur per illud. respondit Adam nequaquam quia caro et 
sanguis nostra est Jnc. 

Io. cucurrit animalibus suis tollere herbam DQ 

11, Caym most MSS: others Cahym, Chaym, Chayn, etc. angelus autem 
Domini ostendit Eue qualiter puerum lactare et nutrire debebat Jnc. 

12. ad montem Ebron add. B 

13-14. ostendit eis D. D. per M. semina et culturam terre W 

13. m. D. M. cum sensibus (¢. e. seminibus) diuersis et dedit illi. post hoc ostendit 
illi laborare et colere terram DOB 

14. colere R 

18-20. domine mi... forte om. B uidi quasi sanguinem f. n, A. ingredi in ore 


f. sui C. et deglutiuit eam DQ uidi uisionem sanguinis nostri f. A. in manibus C. 
Inc. 


21-22. et separauerunt eos abinuicem D separemus eos abinuicem. Postea, 
etc. QO 


22. post hoc cum ambo offerrent hostias deo Inc. cumque ex legitima institu- 
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fratrem suum. Erat autem tunc Adam annorum centum et triginta. 
Interfectus est autem Abel a Caym anno etatis sue centesimo secundo. 

(24) Postea cognouit Adam uxorem suam Euam et genuit ex ea 
filium et uocauit nomen eius Seth, et dixit Adam, Ecce genui filium 


pro Abel quem occidit Caym. Et uixit Adam postquam genuit Seth 5 


dece annis et genuit filios xxx et filias xxxii qui multiplicati sunt super 
terram in nacionibus suis. 

(25) Et dixit Adam ad filium suum Seth, Audi fili que referam tibi. 
Postquam eiectus sum de paradiso ego et mater tua nudi, cum essemus 
in oratione uenit ad me Micael arcangelus nuntius Dei, et uidit choros 
tamquam uentost et rota illius erat ignea, et raptus sum in paradiso 
iusticie et uidi Dominum et aspectus eius intollerabilis radiis incendens, 
et multitudo angelorum radios antecedebat et alia multa mirabilia 
angelorum a dextris et sinistris, (26) et dixit Dominus ad me, Ecce tu 


cione in montibus sacrificarent obtulit Caym garbam Abel uero agniculum. respicie- 
bat dominus ad munera Abel et non ad munera Caym quia ex nequissima cordis 
offerebat. cumque uidisset Caym quod ad munera sua non respexit deus accensus 
inuidia et interfecit Abel fratrem suum. cumque uideret Adam quod Caym fratrem 
interfecisset dixit, ecce quot mala contingunt per mulierem; uiuit dominus non 
agnoscam eam. erant autem tunc Caym annorum cxxxta Abel uero cxviii quum 
interfectus est. post hoc c annos fleuit Adam Abel et abstinuit se ab uxore sua 
ducentis annis et plus. postea cognouit eam et genuit Seth loco Abel et uixit annis 
cece et genuit filios xxx et filias xxx preter Caym et sororem eius Calmanam et 
Abel et sororem eius Deboran et Seth et multiplicati sunt in nacionibus super 
terram. cumque nonagentis annis et triginta duobus uixit Adam in ualle Ebron 
reclinans fatigatusque labore reclinauit super bipennem suam. cepit ergo contristari 
et in intimo meditari quia multa mala uidebat pullulare ex posteritate sua in medio. 
cepit eum tedere uite. uocauit ergo Seth et dixit, referam tibi fili quid uidi et 
audivi. (9g) postquam, etc. B. [Incorporated by B from the ‘ Lignum Crucis’ legend.] 

I-2. erat tuncCaym B erat tunc Adam centum et xxii annorum. post hoc per 
centum lugebant filium suum A. et E. et noluerunt magis commisceri inuicem donec 
moniti fuerunt per angelum ut non deficeret genus humanum June. interfectus 
-..secundo om. DQ 

6. totidem filias sicut filios DO tot filias Inc. filios xxx et filias xxx simul 
lxiii M 

8. et dixit Adam... iusto iudice (137. 18) om. Inc. This passage is kept in 
Meyer 3 et dixit Adam, Nuth (sic) Seth que uidi et audiui postquam comedi de 
uetito pomo, etc. (v. 34) W 

9. nudi om. DOBM 

10-11, currus t. uentus D t. uictus O currum t. uentum BM rote... 
ignee DOM 

11-13. de paradiso CLE uidi Dominum sanctum (sedentem M) et in conspectu 
eius erat ignis incendens intolerabilis et multa milia angclorum antecedebat currum 
dei DOB (dei om. By radios ... mirabilia om. J 

13-14. Sinistris: currus dei add. DQ et alia plurima erant a. d. et s. maiestatis 
sue B et multa milia ang. erant a d. et s. currus illius 4 

14. et dixit ... oraui Dominum om. DQ 
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morieris quia preteristi mandatum meum et uocem uxoris tue audisti 
quam tibi dedi in potestatem ut haberes eam in uoluntate tua, et 
obedisti ei et non mihi. (27) Et cum hec uerba Dei audiui procidens 
in terra oraui Dominum et dixi, Domine omnipotentissime et miseri- 

5 cordissime Deus sancte et pie ne deleatur nomen memorie maiestatis 
tue, sed conuerte animam meam quia morior et spiritus meus exit de 
ore meo; ne proicias me a facie tua quem de limo terre plasmasti, ne 
postponas quem gracia tua nutristi, ecce uerbum tuum incendit me. 
Et dixit Dominus, Quoniam figura cordis tui facta est diligens scienciam 

10 propter hoc non tolletur de semine tuo usque in secula ad ministrandum 
mihi. 

(28) Et cum ista uerba Domini audissem prostraui me in terram et 
adoraui Dominum dicens, Tu es Deus eternus et summus et omnis 
creatura tua tibi dat honorem et laudem. Tu es super omne lumen 

15 fulgens uera lux uite et incomprehensibilis, O magnitudo uirtutis Dei 
uiuentis, omnis creatura uiuens tibi dat honorem et laudem spiritualem, 
cum feceris genus humanum magna uirtute. (29) Et postquam hec 
oraui statim Micael arcangelus Dei apprehendit manum meam et 
eiecit me de medio paradisi uisitacionis et uisionis Dei. Et tenens 

20 Micael uirgam in manu sua tetigit aquas que erant in circuitu paradisi, 
et congelauerunt aque et transiui super eas et Micael transiuit mecum 
et reduxit me in locum paradisi unde rapuit me. 

Et dixit iterum Adam, Audi fili mi Seth cetera misteria et sacra- 
menta futura mihi reuelata, quia per lignum sciencie de quo comederam 

25 cognoui et intellexi que erunt in hoc seculo temporali que facturus est 
Deus circa genus humanum. Apparebit Deus in flamma ignis ex ore 
maiestatis sue, et dabit omnibus mandata et precepta et sanctificabit 
eum in domo maiestatis illius, et ostendet illis Deus locum mirabilem 


3. hec uidens perturbatus sum et timor comprehendit me et adoraui coram deo 
super faciem terre M 

4-7. et dixi conuerte domine animam meam in requiem tuam quia morior et 
spiritus meus exiuit de corpore meo DOB 

8. destruas P _ despicias DQ cecidit in me B 

g. quia figuracione cordis et corporis mei factus es DQ _ propterea quia in trans- 


figuracione cordis tui factus es B cum diligencia et sciencia P sciencia dili- 
gens J 

I¢-11, seculum RB mihi CL tibi AREF  demonstrando D 

14--t7- omnes lumine RJEF tu lux super omne lumen fulgens lux incompre- 


hensibilis uirtus uiuens tibi dicam }. et h. spiritalem uiuentem me facias et omne 
genus humanum multitudine misericordie tue DQ __ tu es super omne lumen fulgens 
lux uera uerus incomprehens. tibi dant tua |. et h. B uera lux uita uiuens M@ 

19. iecit me in medio AREF 

20. que erant : /acuna in DQ (in hoc mundo in tempore quo missurus filium suum 
in terris genere humano saluando) tetigit aquas om. A 

24-28. reuelata: non dicta add. A usque ad tempus in quo daturus est deus 
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maiestatis sue, et ibi preteribunt precepta eius et incendetur sanctuarium 
eorum et terre eorum deserentur et ipsi dispergentur eo quod exacer- 
bauerunt Deum. Septima die iterum saluos faciet illos a dispersione 
eorum et iterum edificabunt domum Deo suo in terra, et saluabitur 
nouissima domus Dei magis quam prius, et iterum superabit iniquitas 
equitatem, et post habitabit Deus cum hominibus in terra uisurust, et 
incipiet equitas fulgere et in domum Dei angelorum honorabitur, et 
non poterit aduersarius nocere hominibus qui sunt in Deo credentes. 
Et suscitabit sibi Deus plebem saluam facturus in secula seculorum. 
Et impiit ponent Adam in regno suo et uoluerunt amare regnit illius 
celum et terram noctes et dies adorabunt et omnes creature obedient 
Domino et non preteribunt precepta eius nec mutabuntur opera sua. 
Sed homines mutabuntur derelinquentes precepta Domini. Post hoc 
repellet Dominus impios et iusti permanebunt sicut iusticia in conspectu 
Dei, et in tempore illo purificabuntur a peccatis, tconsequentit autem 
nolentes purificari per aquam, et felix est omnis homo qui corigit 
animam suam, quia iudicii magni dies erit inter mortales, et inquirentur 
facta eorum a Deo iusto iudice. 

(30) Et postquam factus est Adam annorum Dcccc et xxx sciens 
quoniam dies uite eius finiuntur dixit ad Euam, Congregentur coram 


flammam ignis ex ore maiestatis sue dabit omnibus gentibus mandata et precepta et 
sanctificabit eum in domos habitacionis illius B _sanctificabit illum in domum hab. 
maiest. illius Q et ex ore maiestatis sue dabit omnibus, etc. DOM in flamma 
ignis exeuntis R in flamma et ignis 4 et flamma ignis F (procedet add. P) 
in flamma ignis £ 

2-3. propterea exacuerunt dominum Q 


3. die tertio DO iterum om. BCEF desperacione JO 
5. nouissima om. AB exaltabitur DOB et iterum exuperet iniquitas regnare, 
tamen domus Domini honorabitur B et non potuerunt amplius (aduersarii add, 


B) nocere, etc. DOB 

6. uisurus om. DQ uidendus M 

7. seculorum ‘a’ in seculum M 

g. plebi sue saluatorem in secula seculorum amen D 

10-12, punientur quoniam (a deo suo rege qui B) noluerunt amare legem illius. 
Celum et terra noctes et dies et omnes creature obedient illi DOB ponent... 
suoom. A  mutabuntur opera suased P mutent operaeiuset‘a’  mutabunt 
DQ mutant B 

13. sed hi omnes mutabuntur DQ 

13-14. et ideo repellet a se uiros impios B in die illa repellet a iustis impios et 
lli permanebunt, etc. DO sicut sol DOB 

16-18. purificare ACLJ(-iR) nolentes ACJ uoleutesRZ _ purificabuntur... 
aquam et om. DQ et felix ...suam om. B consequentes graciam per aquam 
nolentes uero purificari per aquam punientur in iudicio magno dei a deo uero iudice B 
et in tempore illo felix erit homo qui correxit animam suam quando erit in iudicium 
magnum dei in omnes mortales DQ condempnati autem erunt . . . quando 
erunt iudicia et magnalia dei inter mortales M 


mn 
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me omnes filii mei et filie mee ut loquar cum eis et benedicam eis 
antequam moriar. Et conuenerunt in tres partes ante conspectum 
patris eorum ante oratorium ubi Adam orabat ad Dominum Deum. 
Et congregati omnes una uoce dixerunt, Quid tibi est pater, quia con- 
5 gregasti nos, et quare iaces in lectum tuum? Respondit Adam et 
dixit, Filii mei, male mihi est et doloribus sum uexatus. Et dixerunt 
ad eum filii eius, Pater quid est malum habere et doloribus uexari ? 
(31) Et dixit filius eius Seth, Domine pater, forsitan desiderasti com- 
edere de fructu paradisi de quo olim comedisti et ideo contristatus 
oiaces. Dic mihi si uis quod uadam prope ianuas paradisi, et mittam 
puluerem in capite meo et proiciam me in terram ante portas paradisi 
et plangam in lamentacione magna deprecans Dominum Deum, et forte 
exaudiet me et mittet angelum suum ut afferat mihi de fructu quem 
desideras. Respondit Adam et dixit, Fili, non desidero, sed infirmor 
et dolores habeo magnos in corpore meo. Respondit Seth, Nescio quid 
est dolor ; non uis nobis dicere ; quare abscondis a nobis ? 
(32) Et dixit Adam, Audite me omnes filii mei et filie mee. Quando 
Dominus Deus fecit me et matrem uestram et posuit nos in paradiso 
et dedit nobis omnem arborem fructiferam ad edendum et dixit nobis 


on 


20 ut de arbore sciencie boni et mali que est in medio paradisi ne com- 


2 


ederemus. Dominus autem posuerat nos in paradiso et dedit mihi 
potestatem in oriente et in parte que est contra aquilonem et matri 
uestre dedit austrum et partem occidentem, (33) et dedit nobis duos 
angelos ad custodiendum nos. Venit hora ut ascenderent angeli in 
5 conspectum Dei ut adorarent eum. Statim inuenit locum diabolus in 
matrem uestram et seduxit eam et fecit eam manducare de arbore 
illicita et a Deo prohibita, et manducauit et porexit mihi et ego statim 
manducaui, (34) et statim iratus est nobis in furore Dominus Deus et 
dixit ad me, Quoniam dereliquisti mandatum meum et uerbum meum 


30 quod statui tibi non custodisti, ecce inducam in corpore tuo septuaginta 


plagas de diuersis doloribus a summitate capitis tui oculorum et aurium 


2-5. erant autem xv milia uirorum absque mulieribus et pueris Jvc. una uice P 
lecto tuo CLJ 

6-7. et dixerunt... uexari om. B et doloribus uexari om. O 

9. contristans desiderio Q iudica ergo mihi pater si ita est ut uadam Q 

10. dic mihi. . . ianuas paradisi om. B 

14. et manduces et obliuiscaris add. DO 

15. sed dolores patior DQ sed morior J 

19. fructum omnis arboris DQ 

21-23. Dominus... occidentem om. Inc. in partem orientis et borialis que 
est contra aquilonem D 

25. habuit locum aduersarius diabolus absentibusangelisdeiQ uenit aduersarius 
diabolus D 


27. a deo om, ‘a’ 
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usque ad ungulas peditum, et in singulis membris torquebimini tu et 
uxor tua. Hec omnia nobis deputauit in flagellacionem dolorum una 
cum ardoribus. Hec autem omnia misit Dominus ad nos et ad omnem 
generacionem nostram. 

(35) Hec dicens Adam ad omnes filios comprehensus est magnis 5 
doloribus et clamans magnis uocibus dicebat, Quid faciam infelix 
positus in tantis doloribus? Et cum hec audisset Eua cepit flere et 
dixit, Domine Deus in me transfer dolores ipsius quoniam ego peccaui. 
Et dixit ad Adam, Domine mi, da mihi partem dolorum tuorum 
quoniam mea culpa hec acciderunt. (36) Et dixit Adam, Exurge Eua 10 
et uade cum filio tuo Seth iuxta portas paradisi, et mittite puluerem in 
capita uestra et prosternite uos et plangite ante conspectum Domini 
Dei, et forsitan miserebitur uestri et iubebit transmittere angelum suum 
ad arborem misericordie de qua currit oleum uite et dabit uobis ex ipso 
modicum ut unguatis me ex eo ut quiescam ab his doloribus ex quibus 15 
crucior fatigatus. 

(37) Et abierunt Seth et mater eius Eua uersus partes paradisi et 
dum ambularent subito uenit serpens bestia impietatis et faciem Seth 
momorsit. Quod cum uidisset Eua fleuit amare dicens, Heu me 
miseram quoniam maledicta sum et omnes qui non custodiunt precepta 20 
Domini Dei. Et dixit Eua ad serpentem uoce magna, O bestia male- 
dicta quomodo non timuisti mittere te in ymaginem Dei? quomodo 
ausus es pugnare cum eo, aut quomodo preualuerunt dentes tui? 


I. torquemini MSS _ torqueberis P torqueris D tu...tuaom. M 

2. inflacionem dolorum DQ in refleccione do]. meorum B 

3. iussit J 

6. clamauit 4 and om. dicebat . . . doloribus constrictus add. O 

g-lo. et dixit ad Adam .. . acciderunt om, AB 

11-12. et mittite ... plangite om. B 

13. nostri CL iubet A 

14. arborem myrrhe Jnc, ex ipso modicum om. O 

16. consumor DOB ( for addition in B ‘ Fili mi Seth’, etc., see inf.) 

17-18. et dum, etc. om. Inc. but not Meyer 3. 

18-19. momordit P_ et (1. 79) om. L bestia impetum faciens morsit Seth DQ 
uenit b.i.f.etm.S.M@ — uenit serpens cum impetu et m. S. B 

20. qui non custodiui DOB 

21. serpentem bestiam DQ 

22. quid audes euadere in W 


Additions in B 


§ 37 (fatigatus). Fili mi Seth, si angelus apparuit, dices me tedere uite mee, et 
precare eum quatinus certitudinem mihi mittet quia promisit mihi Dominus dum me 
expelleret a paradiso. Paratus Seth, dixit Adam, Versus orientis in capite uallis 
huius inuenies uiam uiridam que uos ducet ad paradisum, sed ut illam certius 
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(38) Respondit serpens et dixit magna uoce, Numquid non coram 
Domino est malicia uestra ? nonne contra uos excitauit furores nostros ? 
Dic mihi Eua, quomodo apertum est os tuum ut manducares de fructu 
quem precepit tibi Dominus non manducare? Antea quidem non 

5 habui potestatem in uos, sed postquam preteristi mandatum Domini 
tunc incepit audacia nostra et potestas contra uos. 

(39) Tunc Seth dixit ad serpentem, Increpet te Dominus Deus! 
Recede a conspectu hominum et claude os tuum et obmutesce, inimice, 
maledicte, confusio ueritatis, recede a conspectu ymaginis Dei usque in 

10 diem quando iusserit te Dominus in comprobacionem perduci. Et dixit 
serpens ad Seth, Ecce recedo a facie ymaginis Domini Dei ut dixisti. 
Et statim recessit et Seth plagatum dentibus dimisit. 
(40) Seth uero et mater eius ambulauerunt ad portas paradisi tulerunt- 
que puluerem terre et posuerunt super capita sua et prostrauerunt se in 
15 terra super faciem suam et ceperunt plangere cum gemitu magno depre- 
cantes dominum Deum ut misereatur Ade in doloribus constituti et 
mittat angelum suum dare sibi oleum de arbore misericordie Dei. (41) 
Orantibus autem ipsis et deprecantibus oracionibus multis ecce arcangelus 


1-2. uoce humana DOBM numquid ad uos est malicia nostra numquid contra 
uos est dolor furoris nostri DQB __nonne a uobis est malicia nostra et dolor furoris 
nostri W numquid non ad uos est malicia nostra nonne contra uos est furor 
noster M@ numquid non excitastis furorem nostrum P (suum /) 

4-6. nunc autem non potes portare si tibi incepero pugnare DOM (exprobrare M) 
antea quidem . .. potestas om. BM 

8. stupe et obliuiscito maledicte confuse perdite D (obmutescit ... perdite in- 
imice Q) imperet tibi deus stirpe obmutesce B stupe obmutesce claude os tuum 
maledicte inimice ueritatis confusio perditionis M imperat tibi deus ut discedas 
ame W 

g. recede ab imagine dei... producere in probacionem DQ (prod. om, D) 

II. ut iussisti ‘a’ 

12. sed plagato es dentibus Q _ statim recessit plaga de dentibusaSeth Met 
recessit placata sentibus B  tunc Seth de dentibus serpentis uulneratus ipse et 
mater, &c. W 

13. partes C ambulauerunt ad portas om. R 

16. in doloribus . . . dei om, Inc. constituti om. OBM 

18. et... multis om. A add. ‘a’ horis multis DQ 


agnoscatis inuenietis passus marcidos qui sunt tam mei quam matris uestre uestigia 
cum per eam incederemus expulsi de paradiso usque ad hanc uallem qua plasmatus 
tui causa deueniremus; tanta enim fuerunt peccata nostra quod numquam postea 
quo pedes nostri calcauerunt herba uirida crescere potuit. Post ita dixisset Adam 
abierunt Seth et mater eius, etc. 

4° (ambulauerunt) et cum appropinquassent Seth respexit claritatem paradisi, 
stupefactus est et signauit se de litera tetha [i.e. theta, sign of the cross] quia 
putauit esse arborem ignis, et prospero itinere peruenerunt ad paradisum, perrexerunt 
enim ad portas paradisi, tuleruntque, etc. 

41 (constitutus). Seth dixit, Pater meus senio confectus uite tedens misit me ad 
te. Querit te pater meus quatinus certitudinem olei a deo promissi per me 
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Micael apparuit eis dicens, Seth quid queris? Ego sum arcangelus 
Micael a Domino super corpora hominum constitutus. Tibi dico Seth, 
homo Dei, noli lacrimare orando et deprecando propter oleum ligni 
misericordie ut inde perungas corpus patris tui Ade pro doloribus quos 
patitur in corpore suo. (42) Dico tibi quod in nullo modo ex ipso 
poteris habere usque in nouissimis diebus cum completi fuerint quinque 
milia ducenti viginti et octo anni. Tunc enim ueniet super terram 
Christus amantissimus Dei filius resurgere et cum eo corpus Ade et 
corpora Omnium mortuorum resuscitare, et ipse Christus filius Dei 
baptizabitur in flumine Iordanis. Cum egressus fuerit de aqua tunc ex 
oleo misericordie sue perunget patrem tuum et omnes credentes in se. 
Et erit oleum misericordie in generacionem et generacionem omnibus 


1. Micael apparens dixit ego missus sum a domino constitutus super corpus 
humanum Q Seth quid queris om. M 

5. sed postquam compleueris v milia et quingentos annos non ungeris oleo. tunc 
nascetur in terra Xtus filius Dei et baptizabitur in aqua Iordanis et deinceps per- 
unget oleo mis. omnes credentes in eum, et patrem suum Adam in paradisum reducet 
ad arborem mis. et in sexto die morietur ipse Adam W 

6. sed nouissimis diebus cum consummati fuerint quinque milia quingenti DO 
quinque milia ducenti minus uno Blue. 

g. resuscitare corpora mortuorum DO corpus Ade et multa c. m. B 

10. accipient ex oleo mis. s. in gen. et gen. his qui renascentur ex, etc. DQ 
dabitur oleum quod deus promisit parentibus tuis et posteritati eorum hoc est uere 
pietatis dileccio B 


renunciare si digneris. Cui angelus, Ade (= adi) ad ostium paradisi et intromisso 
solum modo capite tuo intuere diligens que et qualia sunt ea que apparebunt tibi. 
Quod factum est. Intromisso capite solummodo intuitus tantam amenitatem quantam 
lingua hominis enodare non potest. Amenitas illa erat in diuersis generibus 
florum fructum armonie anni, et tota fulgebat inestimabili odore. In medio autem 
paradisi fontem lucidissimum intuebatur de quo iiii flumina manabant, quorum unus 
Gyon alter Physon tertius Tygris quartus Eufrates ; hec sunt flumina que totum 
mundum replent aquis. Super fontem uero quedam arbor stabat nimis ramosa sed 
cortice et foliis nudata. Meditari uero cepit Seth quod arbor nudata erat et passus 
marcidi erant peccata parentum suorum. Reuersus autem Seth ad angelum que 
uiderat narrauit. Precepit angelus ei redire iterum et reuersus est. Vidit enim 
serpentem circa arborem per meatus inuolutum ; uiso illo stupefactus est. Rediit 
ad angelum ; precepit angelus redire. Reuersus uero uidit arborem iam dictam 
usque ad celos eleuatam et in summitate arboris paruulum iam natum in pannis 
inuolutum intuitus est; quo uiso stupefactus est. Cumque reclinaret lumina ad 
terram uidit iam decem arbores radicem terram penetrando usque ad inferum per- 
tingere, in quo recognouit animam fratris sui Abel. Reuersus tertio ad angelum 
que uiderat narrauvit. Cui angelus de puero benigne dixit, Puer quem modo uidisti 
filius Dei est qui deflet iam peccata parentum tuorum, et ego missus sum a Domino 
et constitutus super corpora humana. Tibi dico Seth, etc. (41). 

42 fin.) Tunc angelus tradidit Seth tria nuclea ligni de quo manducauerunt 
parentes eius. Ita dixit, Impletum est tempus uite patris tui. Intra triduum cum 
ad patrem tuum perueneris anima eius exibit de corpore, uidens mirabilia in celo et 
in terra et in luminaribus celi. Hec grana intra os eius pones, de quibus surgunt 


5 
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qui renascendi sunt ex aqua et spiritu in uitam eternam. Tunc enim 
descendet amantissimus Dei filius et introducet patrem tuum in para- 
disum ad arborem misericordie sue. 
(43) Tu uero uade ad patrem tuum et dic ei quoniam impletum est 
5 tempus uite sue et cum exierit anima eius de corpore uidebis mirabilia 
magna in celo et in terra et luminaria celi. Hec dicens Micael arcangelus 
statim discessit. Et aspiciens Seth in paradisum uidit in summitate 
arboris uirginem sedentem et puerum crucifixum in manibus tenentem, 
et admirabatur Seth ualde. Et reuersi sunt Eua et Seth; attulit autem 
1o secum Seth odoramenta, hoc est nardum crocum calamitam et sinamo- 
mum. (44) Et cum peruenerunt Seth et matér ejus Eua ad Adam dixerunt 
ei quomodo serpens momorsit filium eius Seth, et dixit Adam ad uxorem 
suam, Ecce id fecisti nobis? induxisti plagam magnam et peccata in 
omnem generacionem uestram. Verumptamen hec que fecisti et omnia 
15 que facta sunt nobis post mortem meam refer filiis tuis. Qui enim 
exurgent ex nobis plagas et labores suos sufferre non ualentes exsecra- 
bunt et maledicent nobis dicentes, Ista mala intulerunt super nos 
parentes nostri qui fuerunt ab inicio. 
(45) Hec audiens Eua cepit ingemicere et lacrimari. Et dixit Seth 
ao ad patrem suum Adam, Domine pater signum mirabile uidi in paradiso. 


I, tunc recessit angelus in paradisum et attulit ei ramusculum trium foliorum de 
arbore sciencie boni et mali, dedit ei dicens, porta patri tuo in refrigerium corporis 
sui, uade et festina quia impletum, etc. Jnc. restat adhuc sex dies ut exeat, etc. Inc. 
adhuc sex dies et exiet DO 

7. et aspiciens... ualde: only in A 

g. tulerunt secum ramusculum et factum est cum venerunt ad aquam Iordanis ecce 
ramus quem dedit eis angelus cecidit in flumen, erat enim flumen in uelocissimo 
cursu, et cum uenerunt, etc. (1. 11) Zne. 

10, odoramenta...sinamomum P  crocum calamite ‘a’ nardum crocum 
calamum DQ 

12. serpens bestia DQ 

14. et hoc quod fecisti post mortem meam referes filiis tuis quoniam qui (qui sibi Q) 
exsurgent ex nobis laborantes non deficient sed maledicent, etc. DQ 

16. nobis: post hoc dixit Adam filio suo Seth, Numquid misit mihi angelus 
Domini aliquid? Respondit Seth, Misit tibi angelus ramusculum trium foliorum, 
quod cecidit mihi in medio Iordanis fluminis, Tune dixit Adam, Vade fili mi ad 
locum ubi cecidit ; quere et inuenies, et affer mihi ut uideam antequam moriar, et 
benedicam tibi anima mea. Reuersus est Seth ad flumen Iordanem, quesiuit et 
inuenit ramusculum in medio flumine nunquam de loco mutatum tulitque et dedit 
patri suo. Dum uidit gauisus est gaudio magno et dixit, Ecce mors et resurreccio 
mea. Rogauitque Seth ut plantaret ramum ad suum caput supra sepulchrum (Jnc.) 

Ig. et dixit Seth ... de Micaele (p. 143, 1. 11): only in A 


tres uirge, una erit cedrina in qua intelligitur pater quia uniuersis arboribus alcius 
crescit, secunda erit ciprissina in qua intelligitur filius quia omnibus arboribus 
fragrantior est, tertia erit prinus in qua intelligitur spiritus sanctus quia multos 
generat nucleos. Reuersi sunt Eua et Seth et narrauerunt que uiderant ; attulit, etc. 
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Et dixit Adam, Dic mihi fili mi Seth, quid ibi uidisti? si forte scirem 
dicere quid significaret illud mirabile. Et respondens Seth dixit ad 
patrem suum Adam, Pater mi in aspiciendo in paradisum uidi in 
summitate arboris uirginem sedentem et puerum crucifixum in manibus 
tenentem. Adam autem aspiciens in celum flexis genibus exurgens 
manus suas Deo dixit, Benedictus es Domine pater pro omnibus omni- 
potentissime et misericordissime Deus, quod nunc scio uere quod uirgo 
concipiet filium qui in cruce morietur, unde omnes salui erimus. Et 
reuelauit Seth patri suo Adam omnia que dixerat eis Micael arcangelus 
iuxta portas paradisi. Adam autem laudes dedit Deo de omnibus que 
dixerat ei Seth de Micaele. Et ecce aduenit dies mortis Ade sicut 
predixit Micael arcangelus Dei. (46) Et cum cognouisset Adam quod 
uenit hora mortis eius dixit ad omnes filios suos et filias, Ecce nunc 
morior et est numerus annorum meorum in hoc mundo nongenti 
triginta. Cum uero mortuus fuero sepellite me contra ortum Dei in 
agrum habitacionis eius. Cum hoc dixisset emisit spiritum. Et 
obscuratus est sol et luna et stelle per dies septem, Cum autem Seth et 
mater eius Eua amplexati essent corpus Ade et luxissent super illud 
respicientes in terram intextis manibus super capitibus et capita super 
genua posuissent et omnes filii eius et filie similiter amarissime lacri- 
marentur, ecce Micael arcangelus apparuit stans ad capud Ade et dixit 
ad Seth, Exurge de corpore patris tui et ueni ad me ut uideas patrem 
tuum et quid disponat facere Dominus Deus de plasmate suo quia 
misertus est ei. Et ecce omnes angeli canentes tubis dixerunt, Bene- 
dictus es Domine Deus pro plasmate tuo quod misertus es ei. 

(47) Tunc uidit Seth manum Domini extensam animam patris sui 
tenentem quam tradidit Micaeli arcangelo dicens, Sit hec anima in 
custodia tua in suppliciis usque ad diem dispensacionis in nouissimis 
diebus in quibus conuertam luctum eius in gaudium. Tunc uero 
sedebit in throno illius qui eum supplantauit. 


15. ortum solis et dei E _ortum orientalem hab. illius P contra dominum DQ 
contra orientem Juc. coram deo B 

17. tenebricatus D tenebratusQ _ non dederunt lumen B 

18. et Seth amplexatus est corpus patris sui lugendo super eum et omnes filii 
eius. Apparuit Micael, etc. Jnc. et Seth ... eius et Eua cum esset respiciens, 
&ec. DQ suspirans B 

20. posuissent et nuclea predicta in os eius sub ligna B 

22. ut LPJ et ARCEF 

23. proplasmate C _— qui misertus est protoplasmate suo Adam Q 

28. in suppliciis om. Inc. 30. seduxit B 


... et gauisus est pater et risit semel in uita sua ; et clamauit ad Dominum dicens, 
sufficit mihi anima mea, tolle animam meam. et postea nunciauerunt qualiter bestia 
serpens momordit Seth, et concito conuersum est risum Ade in luctum. dixit Eue 
ecce quod fecisti, etc. 


25 


30 
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(48) Et dixit iterum Dominus ad Micaelem, Affer mihi tres pannos 
de sindone bissinos et expande unum super corpus Ade et alium super 
corpus filii sui Abel. Et processerunt omnes uirtutes angelorum ante 
Adam et sanctificata est dormicio mortis eius. Et sepelierunt arcangeli 

5 corpus Ade et corpus filii sui Abel in paradiso. Videntes Seth et mater 
eius que fiebant per angelos admirati sunt ualde; quibus angeli 
dixerunt, (49) Sicut uidistis eos sepeliri similiter mortuos uestros sepelite. 
Post sex dies postquam mortuus est Adam cognoscens Eua mortem 
suam imminere congregare fecit omnes filios suos et filias et dixit eis, 

10 Audite filii mei et filie quod referam uobis. Postquam pater uester et 
ego transgressi sumus preceptum Domini Dei dixit nobis Micael 
arcangelus, Propter preuaricaciones uestras et peccata inducet Dominus 
iram iudicii sui in genus uestrum primo per aquam postea per ignem. 
In his duobus iudicabit Dominus omne genus humanum. 

15 (5c) Audite ergo me fili mi Seth, facito tabulas lapideas et tabulas de 
terra lucidas et scribe in eis totam uitam patris uestri et meam et ea que 
a nobis audisti et uidisti. Cum enim iudicauerit Dominus genus uestrum 


1. ad M. et Orielem angelos D_ et ad Urielem et angelos B ad M.etad Ur. M 
affer mihi tres sindonas bissinas et expandite corpus Ade et vestibus sindonis uestite 
Abel filium eius DOB __sbissino J 

3. uirtutes celi angelorum D 

4. etsanct...eius om.Inc. ut sanctificarent dormicionem eius DQ(sacrificarent Q) 

5. in monte Ebron in partibus paradisi B uidentibus Seth et matre eius et alio 
nemine DOBM que... angelos om. D 

6-7. et dixit ad eos M. et Oriel D (Orael Q Uriel B) 

8. his dictis angeli recesserunt. Seth uero filius eius plantauit ramum ad caput 
patris sui, sicut eum rogauerat Adam. Post multum uero tempus creuit in arborem 
magnam, Et postea inuenta est a uenatoribus Salomonis et sibi optata (plantata ?) 
ante palatium suum. Postea uenit regina a finibus orientalibus uidere sapienciam 
Salomonis. Et prophetauit hoc lignum omnia regna ludeorum destruere et inimicos 
eorundem. Quo audito rex Salomon hoc lignum in probaticam piscinam lapidibus 
alligatis mergi precepit, ubi postmodum semper descendebat angelus et aquam 
mouebat. Et multi sanabantur per ipsum Christum, qui postmodum in ipso ligno 
suspensus erat, et in stipite arboris erat caput positum ita ut sanguis redemptoris 
eius primi plasmatoris descendit in caput (Jnc.) 

9g. Seth cum xxx fratribus et totidem sororibus DOBM 

12. uestras: here J breaks off. 

15. filii mei Z Ine. ne pereat memoria primorum parentum uestrorum in 
eternum Jnc. et aleas de terra salateas DQ (duas tabulas ereas et alias luteas W) 


(from B) 


Regnauit Salomon in Iudea et inuenit tabulas quas Seth scripsit et post diluuium 
a multis uidebantur lapides illi scripti sed a nemine legebantur. Salomon autem 
sapientissimus ut uidit lapides rogauit Dominum ut ostenderet ei scripturam eorum, 
et arcangelus Micael dicens, Ego sum qui tenui manum Seth ut ascriberet digito 
suo sine ferro in lapidibus et in luto. Scies scripturam ut intelliges ubi sunt omnes 
lapides isti et ubi erat oratorium in quo Adam adorabat Dominum et ubi oportet 
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per aquam tabule de terra lucide soluentur et tabule lapidee permane- 
bunt, cum autem per ignem iudicauerit Dominus genus uestrum tabulee 
lapidee soluentur et tabule de terra lucide que coquuntur permanebunt. 
Et cum hec omnia dixisset Eua filiis suis expandit manus suas et 
respiciens in celum inclinans genua sua in terra adorans Dominum Deum § 
et gratias agens tradidit spiritum. 

(51) Et postquam factus est fletus magnus sepelierunt eam filii eius 
et filie. Et cum essent lugentes mortem eius per dies quatuor apparuit 
Micael arcangelus dicens, Ne amplius quam per sex dies lugeatis mortuos 
uestros, quod septimus dies signum resurrexionis et requies futuri seculi, 10 
et in die septimo requieuit Dominus ab omnibus operibus suis. 

(52) Tune fecit Seth tabulas lapideas et tabulas de terra lucidas, et 
cum apposuisset apices literarum et scripsit in eis uitam patris sui et 
matris sue sicut ab eis referentibus audierat et oculis suis uiderat posuit 
tabulas in medio domus patris sui in oratorio ubi orabat Adam ad 15 
Dominum Deum ; que a multis uidebantur post diluuium et minime 
legebantur, sed sapientissimus Salomon postquam uidit tabulas lapideas 
scriptas deprecatus est Dominum ut aperiret ei sensum ut intelligeret ea 
que in tabulis scripta essent. Tunc apparuit ei angelus Domini dicens, 
Ego sum angelus qui tenui manum Seth quum digito suo cum ferro 20 
scripsit tabulas istas. Et ecce scies scripturam ut cognosces et intelliges 
ubi lapides isti erant, fuerant autem in oratorio Ade ubi ipse et uxor sua 
adorabant Dominum Deum. Oportet autem te edificare ibidem domum 


1-4. scribentur CLP lutee DQ et tab. lap. perm. ... cum hec omnia 
dixisset om. DQ 

2. Dominus genus uestrum om. CL 

3. subluentur Z diluentur P que coquuntur om, P 

g. vii diebusB xxxJnc. vir dei Seth noli amplius lugere mortuos uestros quam 
vii diebus W 

10. vii diebus B octauus uero dies est future et eterne beatitudinis in quo 
omnes boni cum ipso creatore et saluatore nostro simul cum corpore et anima nun- 
quam de cetero morientur sed regnabunt per infinita secula seculorum Amen Vita 
Ade et Eue absoluta est feliciter nc. 

12-13. et cum... literarum om. DOMB 

14. sicut... uiderat om. DQB 

16-19. Dominum Deum : here B continues with the story of the seeds for 2 coll. of 
folio, then ‘regnauit Salomon in Iudea’ as supr., then concludes story of Holy Rood 
et miriime leg. om. D sapientissimus S. inuentis eisdem tabulis deprecatus est 
Dominum et apparuit angelus Domini dicens DQ 

21. et ecce cognosces scripturam ut scias ubi sunt lapides et ubi oratorium DQ 


edificare domum Domini domum orationis. Tunc Salomon uocauit illas tabulas 
achillicas latine illabicas i. sine labiorum doctrina scriptas digito; et in istis lapi- 
dibus inuenta sunt que prophetauit Enoch septimus ab Adam dicens, Et uenit Deus 
in sanctis suis facere iudicium de omnibus operibus et que locuti sunt de eo pecca- 
tores et iniqui et murmuratores et querelosi quorum os locutum est per superbiam. 
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orationis Domino Deo. Tunc Salomon uouebat edificare ibi domum 
orationis ibidem Domino Deo. Tunc Salomon uwocauit literas illas 
achiliacos, id est sine labiorum doctrina scriptas digito Seth tenente 
manum eius angelo Domini. 


5 (53) Et in ipsis lapidibus inuentum est quod prophetauit septimus ab 
Adam Enoch dicens ante diluuium tint aduentu Christi Iesu, ecce 
ueniet Dominus cum sanctis militibus suis facere iudicium de hominibus 
et arguere omnes impios de omnibus operibus que operati sunt et de 
omnibus que de eo locuti sunt peccatores et impii murmuratores 

10 tquerent loquit secundum concupiscencias suas et os eorum locutum 
est superbiam. 


(54) Adam post xl dies intrauit in paradisum et Eua post octoginta 


et fuit Adam in paradiso per annos vii et habuit dominium omnium 
bestiarum. 


15 (55) Sciendum est quod de octo partibus plasmatum fuit corpus Ade. 


1-2, tunc... Deoom. A suppleuit templum Domino Deo DQ 

3. achyllaycos P aquaillicitas quod est latine inlapidatas (achilicas quod est 
latine lapidicas Q) i. sine labiis doctrina scriptas DQ sine laboris doctrina P hoc 
est sine librorum (uerborum, labiis) doctrina scriptas M 

§§ 52-53. impleuit autem Seth precepta matris sue. cumque tabulas quas fecit 
sapientissimus uidisset Salomon rogauit Dominum ut ostenderet illi cuius ille tabule 
essent aut quid significarent. et ostendit ei per angelum suum que rogauit de 
tabulis. tunc uocauit Seth illas que in tabulis erant archilaicas h. e. sine labore 
doctrina scriptas digito Seth angelo tenente manum ei. Enoch dixit de domini 
aduentu, ecce ueniet Dominus in sanctis mirabilibus suis facereiudicium de omnibus 
operibus hominum. W 

6. de aduentu DQ 

7. militibus om, D de omnibus DQ 

8. arguet impios de omn. oper. quibus preuaricati sunt super terram DQ 

10. suas: ingrediuntur add. RC. de hominibus qui locuti sunt de deo pecca- 
tores, &c. (as RC) L cum sanctis milibus .. . et arguet. . . suas et non exaudi- 
entur quia os ... superbiam P (et arguere impios de omnibus operibus quibus locuti 
sunt de eo peccatores et impii murmuratores et irreligiosi qui secundum concupi- 
scencias suas ingrediuntur et os eorum locutum est superbiam M (Cf. Enoch 9 
in Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, Oxford 1913): And behold he cometh with ten 
thousand of his holy ones to execute judgement upon all, and to destroy all the 
ungodly ; and to convict all flesh of all the works of their ungodliness which they 
have ungodly committed, and of all the hard things which ungodly sinners have 
spoken against him.) 

12-14. introiuit £ | Adam uero postquam passus est ihs introiuit D ending here ; 
another hand adds ‘ amen dicete uos’. Adam uero postquam passus est ihs intrabit 
in paradisum Q. Adam autem post xl dies intrauit in paradisum et Eua post octo- 
ginta dies. Quo nos ducere dignetur, qui cum patre et sancto spiritu uiuit et regnat. 
W Adam uero post quadraginta dies introiuit in paradisum et Eua post octoginta, 
et fuit Adam in paradisum annos septem et + sub die mouerunt omnem + bestiarum 
Paris MS 5327 (Meyer 4) 

15. See Forster, op. cit., pp. 477 ff. 
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Una pars erat de limo terre unde facta est caro eius et inde piger erit. 
Alia pars erat de mari unde factus est sanguis eius et inde erat uagus et 
profugus. Tertia pars erat de lapidibus terre unde sunt ossa eius et 
inde erat durus et auarus. Quarta pars erat de nubibus, inde facte sunt 


cogitaciones eius et inde factus est luxuriosus. Quinta pars erat de 5 


uento unde factus est anelitus et inde factus est leuis. Sexta pars erat 
de sole unde facti sunt oculi eius et inde erat bellus et preclarus. Septima 
pars est de luce mundi unde factus est gratus et inde habet scienciam. 
Octaua pars est de spiritu sancto unde facta est anima et inde sunt 
episcopi et sacerdotes et omnes sancti et electi Dei. 

(56) Et sciendum quod Deus fecit et plasmauit Adam in eo loco in 
quo natus est Iesus scilicet in ciuitate Bedleem que est in medio mundi, 
et ibi de quatuor angulis terre corpus Ade factum est, deferentibus 
angelis de limo terre de partibus illis, uidelicet Micaele Gabriele Raphaele 
et Uriele. Et erat illa terra candida et munda sicut sol, et conspersa est 
illa terra de quatuor fluminibus id est Geon Phison Tigris et Euphrates, 
et factus est homo ad imaginem Dei, et insufflauit in faciem eius spira- 
culum uite scilicet animam. Sicut enim a quatuor fluminibus conspersus 
sic a quatuor uentis accepit flatus. 

(57) Cum factus fuisset Adam et non erat ei nomen impositum adhuc, 
dixit Dominus ad quatuor angelos ut quererent ei nomen, et exiuit 


7. bellicosus P 

8. grauis R gradus E 

Io, omnes deielecti P omnes sancti altissimi E 

11-19. et sciendum ... flatus om. B. See Forster, op. cit., p. 518. 
20. erat: the rest of A is lost; what follows is taken from L 


(Beginning of B) 

De octo partibus factus est Adam. Prima pars est de limo terre scil. caro, sanguis 
de mari, oculi de sole, cogitaciones bone et tepidose de nubibus, flatus siue anelitus 
de uento, ossa de lapidibus, anima de spiritu sancto, lux autem mundi que octaua 
pars est a deo data est. Si terra superhabundauit in hominem piger erit, si mare 
sapiens et profusus, si sol pulcher et speciosus, si nubes et luxuriosus, si uentus 
uelox et iracundus, si lapides durus ad parendum et credendum, auarus et latro, si 
spiritus sanctus omnia bonus erit et castus. . . . 

*Cum fecisset Dominus hominem non + erat diuina scriptura repletus senex et erit 
perlatus perlatus in eo nomine et} precepit quatuor angelis querere nomen eius, 
Angelus itaque Michael abiit in orientem et a stella cui nomen Anatalim tulit A. 
Gabriel ab occidente a stella cui nomen Disistulit D. Raphael de aquilone a stella 
cui nomen Archtostulit A. Uriel uero a meridie a stella cui nomen Mensembrios 





* The eighth element ‘lux mundi’ seems somehow to have got contused with 
this sentence: one may conjecture : ‘si lux mundi, diuina scriptura repletus erit et 
preclarus. Cum fecisset Dominus hominem et non erat ei nomen precepit, etc.’ 
Cf. MS. at C. C.C. Camb. ap. Forster, p. 481 (op. ait.) and variants there quoted. 
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Micael ad orientem et uidit stellam orientalem Ancolim nomine et 
sumpsit primam literam ab illa, et exiuit Gabriel ad meridiem et uidit 
stellam meridianam nomine Disis et tulit primam literam ab illa ; exiuit 
Raphael ad aquilonem et uidit stellam aquilonarem Arthos nomine et 

5 tulit primam literam ab ipsa ; exiuit Uriel ad occidentem et uidit stellam 
occidentalem Mencembrion nomine et attulit primam literam ab eadem ; 
quibus literis adductis dixit Dominus ad Urielam, Lege literas istas, et 
legit et dixit, Adam, et dixit Dominus, Sic uocetur nomen eius. Explicit 
uita protoplasti nostri Ade et Eue uxoris eius. 


1. anacolym R= anathalimC  anatholym F, etc. 


4- Raphael ad mer. Uriel ad aqil. Gabriel ad occ. ‘a’ Dysis‘a’exc. LR Archos 
RCE Arcos P 


8. uocatur ‘a’ exc. LC 


tulit M. Et dixit Dominus ad Urielem, Lege literas, et dixit Uriel, Adam est 
. nomen eius. Adam in paradiso tanto spacio uixit feliciter quanto Christus in cruce 
pro humano genere redimendo penas mortis sustinuit. Ille uero in meridie q. in 
plenitudine claritatis et perfectione uirtutum conditus q. a cognicione conditoris 
amissi innocencia declinans in mortem corruit. 
in meridie crucifixus est hora nona occubuit. 
Sex peccata habuit Adam, superbiam quoniam in sua potestate uoluit esse et non 
Dei, sacrilegium quia non credidit deum ubique esse, homicidium quia se ipsum et 
nos precipitauit in mortem, fornicacio quia serpentina suasione corruptus est, furtum 
quia cibum uetitum usurpauit, auariciam quia plus quam illi sufficere debuit appeciit. 
Per hec sex peccata diabolus omnes homines in potestate habuisset nisi Christus 
uenisset nec aliquis regnum Dei introisset. Cum expulsi essent, etc. 


Christus uero pro eo redimendo q. 


Note 1. 


I am much indebted to the librarian of Trinity College, Dublin, for 
sending me some transcriptions of MS 509; it is clear from these that 
the MS belongs to the class of D and Q, though it lacks the words 
‘ Adam post xl dies’, etc., and ends with the prophecy of Enoch. From 
the fact that in § 52 it reads ‘ego sum qui tenui Seth ut scriberet digito 
suo cum ferro in tabulis lapideis e¢ ferrets’ can perhaps be explained 
W’s strange reading in § 50 ‘ duas tabulas eveas et alias luteas’; ‘ ereas’ 
must have arisen somehow from ‘et terreas’ miswritten as ‘etereas’. 


Note 2. 


A parallel to § 56 may be found in some questions and answers 
similar to the ‘Durham Ritual (see Forster, of. cit. pp. 493 ff.) in an 
Irish 12th cent. MS (part of B.M. Addl. 37785); after ‘quot sunt pon- 
dera hominis? sunt octo de quibus factus est Adam’, etc. comes the 
following: ‘Quot sunt cispes (? cespites) de quibus factus est Adam? 
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quatuor sunt. Cispes de terra Garoth de qua creauit Dominus caput 
eius. Cispes de terra Arabon de qua factum pectus eius. Cispes de 
terra Auriolon de qua formatus est uentereius. Cispes de terra Greconia 
de qua facti sunt pedes eius et femora eius.’ Whatever the names 
mean, they presumably represent the four parts of the world (‘de 
quatuor angulis terre corpus Ade factum est’). 


J. H. Moz.ey. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


RUFINUS’S TRANSLATION OF THE CHURCH 
HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. 


Ir is generally admitted that a twofold debt is due to Rufinus for 
the several translations he has made of the writings of Greek Fathers. 
On the one hand, he introduced into the West, and to the Latin- 
speaking Christians of his own day and for many centuries after, some 
of the theological masterpieces of the Eastern Church. On the other 
hand, he has preserved for all posterity many writings of which the 
Greek originals have been lost. Naturally, we of to-day are more 
deeply sensible of the latter obligation; of which we are reminded 
every time we study such works of the Fathers as now are extant only 
as a result of Rufinus’s labours. When, however, we possess the Greek 
original, we may not unreasonably feel inclined to consider a perusal of 
the translation in the light of lost labour. For Rufinus was not a satis- 
factory or a faithful translator. We need not here dwell upon his treat- 
ment of Origen’s theological improprieties, which involved him in so 
much controversy in his own day: it will be shewn later on in this 
essay that he deals similarly with doubtful expressions in Eusebius. 
But, even when no temptation lay upon him, Rufinus transgressed the 
bounds of freedom which every translator must be expected to observe. 
It is not merely that he eschews the bald literalism of Aquila or the 
Latin translator of Irenaeus: he is continually taking unjustifiable 
liberties with his original. He omits, abbreviates, transposes, expands, 
according to taste: and perhaps his favourite method is to produce 
a kind of paraphrase which gives the general sense. 

We need not wonder, then, that Rufinus’s translation of the Church 
History of Eusebius has not received a great deal of attention. For 
not only do we possess the Greek original, but it is an original which 
has been scrutinized and commented upon with a carefulness due to its 
immense importance. Nevertheless, in the great edition of the Church 
History by E. Schwartz,’ where his translation occupies the opposite 
page to the Greek, Rufinus is easily accessible to the student ; and, 
moreover, the Latin text has been edited, with an introduction and an 
apparatus criticus, by Mommsen. 

As will appear afterwards, it is not irrelevant to the subject of this 
essay to set out, very briefly, the bare facts of Rufinus’s career. 


? Leipzig (1903-1909). 
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Tyrannius Rufinus was born at Concordia in North Italy, ¢. a.D. 345. He 
was baptized at Aquileia, ¢c. 371 ; but although this town is so closely 
associated with his name, the greater part of his life was spent in 
distant lands. For some eight years (c. 371-379) he lived in Egypt, 
where he visited the monasteries of Nitria. Thence he betook himself 
to Palestine, living on the Mount of Olives for a period of eighteen 
years (¢. 379-397). He was ordained presbyter at Jerusalem, ¢. 390, 
and on one occasion made a journey to Edessa and Charroe. From 
Palestine he went to Italy, where he spent eleven years—one year, 
probably, at Rome (397-398), and the remainder (398-408) mostly at 
the place of his baptism, Aquileia. He died in Sicily, 410. 

The translation of the Church History was made at Aquileia, at the 
request of the bishop, Chromatius, in the early years of the fifth 
century: that is to say, it followed close upon the outbreak (or rather 
resumption) of controversy, arising from the translation of the De 
Principiis of Origen, which Rufinus made in 397. The whole Origenistic 
controversy laid Rufinus under the suspicion of heresy in ecclesiastical 
circles ; and his violent quarrel with Jerome, which resulted from the 
appearance of the De Principiis in a Latin dress, did not improve 
matters. But it was a disturbance of a very different kind which, 
indirectly, turned Rufinus’s thoughts towards Eusebius. The invasions 
of Italy by Alaric with his Gothic hordes had begun: diruptis Italiae 
claustris Alarico duce Gothorum se pestifer morbus infudit et agros 
armenta viros longe lateque vastavit, as Rufinus vividly expresses it in 
his Prologue to the Translation." And Chromatius suggested to Rufinus 
that he should render into Latin the Church History, in the hope that 
the study of the learned Greek historian would divert the thoughts of 
the people of Aquileia from the evils that threatened them. Now, 
Alaric thrice descended upon Italy, in 400, 402, and 408. Since 
Chromatius died ¢. 406, the reference cannot be to the third and last 
invasion. The choice therefore lies between 400 and 402; and it 
has been plausibly argued? that Rufinus is referring to the first occa- 
sion, else he would have distinguished which invasion it was that led 
to Chromatius’s request. The exact date, however, is of little im- 
portance. Either after 400 or 402—most probably the former— 
Rufinus produced his translation of the ten books of the Church 
History, adding to them two books of his own composition, which 
brought down the narrative to the death of Theodosius (A.D. 395). 
One qualification, however, must be made to this statement. Rufinus 


1 It may be read in Schwartz’s Eusebius iig31f; Migne P. L. xxi 461 ff. 
2 By Fontaninus, in his Vita Rufini (Migne P. L. xxi 222). Mommsen (Schwartz, 
iii p. ccli) apparently takes it to be the second. 
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found the tenth book of Eusebius lacking in incident (Jerparum in 
rebus gestis) ; in particular, it was largely taken up with the Panegyric 
at Tyre. And since ‘incident’ was imperatively required for his 
readers, if their minds were to be taken off the dire happenings of their 
own time, Rufinus omitted what seemed to him to be superfluous in 
Book x, and included so much ‘history’ as he found in it in his 
translation of Book ix (omissis quae videbantur superflua, historiae si 
quid habuit, nono coniunximus libro). Later on, we suggest another 
reason why he may have found it‘ undesirable to translate the Pane- 
gyric.' But in considering his translation as a whole, we must bear in 
mind that he desired it to be of such a nature as would divert the 
thoughts of his readers from the present to the past. 

We are not told whether or no the labours of Rufinus produced the 
desired psychological effect upon the Christians of Aquileia. In any 
case, we cannot now judge the work as a fitce d’occasion. Posterity 
must value it, as it stands, for its own sake. And it would seem that 
posterity has passed upon it the judgement of neglect. Even Mommsen, 
to whose labours we now owe a critical edition, has little to say in its 
favour. He remarks that ‘the worth of the Latin version of the in- 
comparably important Greek work is small, as far as it goes, apart from 
the elucidation of the hitherto neglected text’* He speaks, not un- 
reasonably, of the ‘arbitrary and often very curtailed treatment of the 
original text’*; and, in passing, refers to a few instances in which 
Rufinus draws upon independent sources of information, among which 
he mentions the Apology of Lucian of Antioch,‘ the stories relating to 
Gregory Thaumaturgus,® and two places where Rufinus gives us the 
original Latin of Tertullian.° 

But a closer examination of the version of Rufinus convinces us that 
it is of more value than appears on the surface. We must not allow 
ourselves to be discouraged by his peculiar methods as a translator. For 
when we have, rather wearily, noted his arbitrary omissions, paraphrases, 
and verbose expansions, we shall find that the sifting of so much 
valueless material leaves us with a residuum well worth the trouble. 
This we shall proceed to set forth. The material falls roughly into two 
classes. The first (grouped under headings A and B) illustrates 
Rufinus’s treatment of expressions in his original upon which the 
heresy-hunter might fasten ; and shews him to us as a burnt child who 
dreads the fire. The second (grouped under headings C, D, E, F) is 
of more positive value. There are many passages in the Latin version 


1 p. 156. 
2 Schwartz, iii p. ccli. 3 Ibid. 


4 ix 6. 3. 
5 vii 28. 2. © ij a. 5, 63 25. 4 
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of the Church History which are more than a mere paraphrastic 
expansion of the Greek. They contain additional matter and supply 
us with new facts which at once challenge our attention ; or else they 
correct Eusebius in some more or less important detail. Such passages 
stand out among the many colourless variations which exist between 
the Latin and the Greek; and a little familiarity with Rufinus will 
enable us to detect them. Moreover, in the case of some of them; we 
possess the authority from which Rufinus drew his information, or we 
are able to appeal to an independent third witness ; and we find more 
often than not that his statements are corroborated. Hence there 
arises the conviction that in those passages where Rufinus is the only 
authority for a statement, his testimony is not to be lightly set aside, 
or at any rate deserves our serious consideration. 


A. Changes of a Theological Character 


Two portions of the Church History afford us material for gaining an 
insight into the views of Eusebius on what was soon to become the 
burning theological question of the day—the co-essentiality and co- 
eternity of the Son with the Father. These are the introduction with 
which Eusebius prefaced his work, and the Panegyric delivered by him 
on the rebuilding of the church at Tyre (x 4). Both clearly shew us 
the trend of Eusebius’s thought, and prepare us for the attitude which 
he subsequently took up at the Council of Nicaea. This is not the 
place to discuss Eusebius’s theological position. It is sufficient to 
point out here that, in these two passages, while using the loftiest 
language regarding the Son, Eusebius speaks of Him in His relation to 
the Father in words which are patient of an Arian or semi-Arian inter- 
pretation. Now, Rufinus has not translated the Panegyric at Tyre ; 
but we can gather a fair impression as to how he would have handled it 
from his translation of the introduction (i cc. 2-4). We shall see from 
an examination of it that Rufinus is careful to modify or omit expres- 
sions which were theologically suspicious, as well as to add emphasis of 
an orthodox character to such passages as seemed to lack it. 

i 2. 2. Eusebius: ‘ For in truth neither did any one know the Father, 
save the Son; nor, on the other hand, did ever any worthily know the 
Son, save only the Father who begat Him’. Rufinus adds: ‘et sine 
dubio exclusit ceteros a discutienda notitia, qui ad unum solum patrem 
filii scientiam revocavit’. 

i 2. 5. Eusebius: ‘Thus he (sc. the Psalmist ') introduces the Father 
and Maker as giving commands like a universal ruler by His sovereign 
will ; and, holding the second place (devrepevovra) to Him, the divine 


1 Ps, xxxiii 9 ; cxlviii 5. 
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Word ... as doing service to His Father’s behests.’’ In Rufinus this 
suspicious sentence appears simply as: ‘ In these words he (sc. David) 
evidently represented (fersonam expressit) the Father as giving com- 
mands and the Son as working.’ 

i 2. 8. This passage deals with the theophanies recorded in the Old 
Testament, and Eusebius argues that they must be reckoned as mani- 
festations of the Son, not of the Father: ‘ For if reason does not permit 
that the uncreated and immutable essence of God Almighty should be 
changed into the form of a man ... what other name may be given to 
Him, the God and Lord who judgeth all the earth and doeth right, 
who is seen in the fashion of a man (since we may not style Him the 
First Cause of the universe), except His only pre-existent Word?’ It 
is not surprising that this argument did not commend itself to Rufinus, 
and his version of the passage runs thus: ‘The subsequent dispensa- 
tion of the Son in the flesh fulfilled all these (theophanies) more com- 
pletely, and shews us that they are to be interpreted of Him and not of 
the Father.’ 

i 2.9. Eusebius calls the Son devrepov peta tov mwarépa xiprov'; 
Rufinus translates this ‘dominus ipse cum domino’. 

i 2. 11. Referring to the theophany of the Son to Joshua, Eusebius 
speaks of Him as the‘ captain of the host of the Lord, as the leader of 
the celestial angels and archangels and of the supermundane hosts, and 
as being, so to speak, the power and wisdom of the Father, and en- 
trusted with the second place (ra devrepeia) in the kingdom and rule 
over all’. Rufinus omits all this. 

i 2. 14. Eusebius adduces passages from Proverbs? to prove ‘that 
there is a certain essence living and subsisting before the world, which 
ministered to the Father and God of the universe in the making of all 
created things, called the Word of God and Wisdom’. In translating 
this, Rufinus first inserts a sentence of his own: ‘ It is clear therefore, 
from all this’ (i.e. from other passages of the O.T.), ‘ that the Son 
was styled the Word of God and God and Lord and Creator of all 
things with the Father’. He then proceeds: ‘Now let us also see 
how in the divine oracles He shews us that He existed essentially as 
the Wisdom of God’. 

i 2. 16. In this short section Eusebius sums up the matter of the 
theophanies in the words: ‘So then, that the divine Word was pre- 
existent and appeared to some, even if not to all, let this our brief 
account suffice to show’. This is not at all definite enough for 
Rufinus, who completely changes the sentence, thus: ‘ From all this it 
is manifest that Wisdom was from the beginning, nay, was begotten of 
the Father Himself before all that can be called beginning ’. 


1 Referring to Gen. xix 24. 2 Prov. viii 12-31. 
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In the latter part of the introduction to the History (i 2. 23-4. 15) 
there is much less language of a character to which exception might be 
taken on the ground of theological propriety, and so Rufinus is con- 
cerned not so much with altering the phrases of Eusebius as with 
dotting the i’s and crossing the t’s. The general trend of his additions 
will be clearly seen from the following examples, which might easily be 
added to. 

i 2.23. Rufinus adds: ‘ipse (sc. verbum dei) qui in initio cum 
patre creaverat hominem’. At the end of this section Eusebius speaks 
of the Son’s restoration to the heavens; Rufinus adds: ‘unde de- 
scenderat ’. 

i 3. 12. Rufinus adds the following to Eusebius’s discussion of the 
divine anointing of Christ: ‘This indeed is He who had come down 
from heaven, by whom all things which went before His incarnation 
had been wrought’. 

i 3. 17, 18. Eusebius has been applying to Christ the words of the 
Psalm: From the womb before the daystar I begat thee.’ Rufinus para- 
phrases the Greek very freely, and then makes a long addition of his 
own: ‘ Although the term “womb” (ven¢er) is most unsuitably applied 
to Him who is rightly believed to be incorporeal, nevertheless this is 
indicated in metaphorical and mystical language, namely, that the 
Father did not give being to the Son from a foreign and external 
source, but from His very self, and—if we may say so—from His 
inmost being (de interioribus suis); so that He who was born is the 
very thing that He is who begat Him, and that He might not appear to 
have been taken from a foreign source, after the law of adoption, but— 
as the term “womb” suggests to the mind—styled as brought forth 
from within (due consideration being paid to incorporeality) in true- 
ness of nature.’ : 

i 4. 1. Eusebius: ‘This, then, I have of necessity stated in the fore- 
front of my history, lest any should think that our Saviour and Lord 
Jesus Christ was only of yesterday, because of the time in which He 
lived in the flesh’. Rufinus gives this a characteristic turn: ‘These 
remarks have of necessity preceded the narrative of events . . . in order 
to shew that the name of Christ Jesus our Lord and Saviour is not 
a recent title, or takes its origin from His birth in the flesh, but from 
God Himself’. 

With these passages before us we can scarcely be in doubt as to 
Rufinus’s procedure when he came to translate expressions of doubtful 
orthodoxy. The question as to how far he glossed over the theological 
improprieties of Origen in those works of which we do not now possess 
the original is of considerable interest. Light is, I think, thrown upon 

1 Ps. cx 3 (LXX). 
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the matter by his treatment of Eusebius: and from his handling of the 
one we can form a fair estimate of his handling of the other. At any 
rate, in his translation of the History we can see how careful Rufinus 
was towards the end of his life—himself suspect of unorthodoxy, and 
singed with the fires of controversy—to avoid language to which ex- 
ception might be taken. As to the other passage in the Hés/ory of an 
Arian tendency, the Panegyric of Eusebius at Tyre (x 4), Rufinus 
omitted it altogether. He tells us in his preface to the translation 
that he did so because it, along with other matters in Book x, ‘seemed 
to be superfluous’ and ‘contributed nothing to our knowledge of 
affairs’. Yet Rufinus was not elsewhere averse from recording speeches. 
Indeed in one instance he introduces a long discourse, not to be found 
in the Greek." We suggest that the omission of the Panegyric was 
due—at least in part—to its theological colour.?- In any case, whether 
we take this view or not, we must seriously qualify the statement that 
‘the translations ’ (i. e. those made at the end of Rufinus’s life) ‘ on the 
whole are accurate, there being no need in the subsequent works for 
omissions and paraphrases such as those adopted in dealing with the 
Tlepi ’Apxav’.* 


B. Passages dealing with the Canon of the New Testament. 


One of the most valuable elements of the Church History is to be 
found in the references which are scattered throughout the book to the 
several books of the New Testament, and, in particular, to the varying 
estimation in which each was held in the early Church. The majority 
of the books were, of course, universally accepted in Eusebius’s day. 
But the canonicity of some of them was still doubtful, and he duly 
records the fact. The attitude of Rufinus towards statements of the 
latter class seems to have been somewhat similar to his attitude towards 
dangerous theological language. He appears to be anxious to water 
down any remarks of Eusebius that tend to cast doubt upon the canoni- 
city of a New Testament book. A consideration of the several passages 
will make this clear. 

ii 23. 25. Eusebius says of James that ‘it is considered spurious 
(voOeverar)’. Rufinus turns the phrase into ‘ it is not received by some 
(a nonnullis non recipiatur)’. Again, of James and Jude we are told in 
the Greek that ‘they have been read in public in most churches ’— 
a statement which Rufinus expands into ‘they are received in almost 
all churches (ad omnibus paene ecclesiis recipt)’. 

iii 3. 1-4. Here we have two statements of Eusebius regarding the 

1 The apology of Lucian: ix 6. 3. 2 See §§ 10, 23, 25, 67, 68. 

3 W. H. Fremantle in Dict. Christ. Biog. iv 560. 
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position of 2 Peter: (a) ‘as for the second extant epistle, the tradition 
received by us is that it is not canonical (évdid4yxov)’. In Rufinus this 
is modified to ‘many are uncertain as regards the second epistle’ ; 
(4) Eusebius says of ‘the writings that bear the name of Peter’ that 
‘I recognize only one epistle as genuine and acknowledged by the 
elders of olden time’. Rufinus translates thus: ‘ As we have said, the 
first epistle of Peter was received by all the ancients’. 

vi 25. 7-14. Rufinus abbreviates very considerably Origen’s discus- 
sion of Hebrews and other disputed books of the New Testament. Of 
2 Peter, Origen says: ‘Peter ... has left one acknowledged epistle, 
and, it may be, a second also; for it is doubted’. In Rufinus this 
appears as ‘Peter wrote only two epistles, concerning the second of 
which some have doubted ’. 

iii 25. This chapter contains a catalogue of Christian writings which 
had some title or pretence to be called apostolic, including of course all 
those books which now form the New Testament. It will be remem- 
bered that Eusebius divides up the writings into four classes: (1) ‘ ac- 
knowledged’’; (2) ‘disputed’; (3) ‘spurious’; and (4) heretical. As 
to Revelation, Eusebius had not apparently made up his mind. He 
places it either among the ‘acknowledged’ or the ‘ spurious’—in both 
cases with a note of doubt. On the surface, it is difficult to see how 
a book about which doubts had been expressed could be described as 
universally ‘acknowledged’, and placed in the first class. Rufinus, if 
he is unfaithful as a translator, is at any rate more intelligible. In his 
version of this chapter he removes Revelation from the position Eusebius 
has assigned it (i.e. in the first or third class), and places it in the second 
class, among the ‘ disputed ’ writings. 

vii 25.8 ff. Rufinus omits Dionysius’s critical comparison of the 
Fourth Gospel and 1 John with Revelation, and records less emphati- 
cally Dionysius’s view that identity of authorship is impossible. 

ili 3.5; vi 20.3. Hebrews. A comparison of Eusebius and Rufinus 
on this epistle is of some interest. In iii 3. 5 Eusebius says that ‘it is 
not right to be ignorant that some have rejected the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, saying that it is disputed by the Church of the Romans as not 
being Paul’s’. Rufinus translates this as follows : ‘I know (sciam) that 
among the Latins doubt is entertained concerning the epistle to the 
Hebrews’. Rufinus was writing after a recent stay in Rome ; and the 
first person may indicate the knowledge he had acquired on the spot. 
Similarly, in vi 20. 3, where in the Greek we read that ‘ even to this day 
among the Romans there are some who do not consider it (Hebrews) 
to be the Apostle’s’, Rufinus more emphatically says : ‘even now among 
the Latins it is not thought to be the Apostle Paul’s’. 


1 i. e. ‘ universally acknowledged’. 
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It will be seen from a consideration of the foregoing passages that 
while his general tendency is to gloss over the doubts expressed by 
Eusebius concerning certain books of the New Testament, with regard 
to Hebrews Rufinus seems to echo the reluctance which lingered long 
in the West ' to regard the epistle as of apostolic authorship. 


Hitherto we have gained a somewhat negative view of the value of 
Rufinus’s translation, We have seen that where questions of theology 
or orthodoxy enter in, Rufinus is simply not to be trusted. He omits 
or modifies or adds to without hesitation. But it has been recognized 
that occasionally he shews sounder methods, e.g. when he gives the 
Latin original of documents which Eusebius has translated into Greek. 
Of this we have at least two examples? in the History: in ii 2. 5, 6 and 
25. 4 where Rufinus does not retranslate the Greek, but gives instead 
the original Latin of Tertullian’s Apology. Again, in iii 20. 7, while he 
retranslates the Greek he seems to have had the original before him. But 
in viii 17. 11 we are told plainly that the Latin of the document there 
cited is merely a retranslation : ‘haec de latino in graecum versa, nos 
rursum transfudimus in latinum’. 

Mommsen has remarked * that Rufinus ‘ has —_— the borrowed 
passages from Josephus’s History of the Jewish War by the Greek text 
as he found it in Eusebius, and not employed the Old Latin translation’. 
This is true. But here and there indications are to be seen that Rufinus 
was able to draw upon his general knowledge of the Jewish historian. 
Two instances will suffice : (1) i 8. 4. Eusebius refers to the calamities 
which overtook the house of Herod the Great ‘ by the murder of wife,® 
children and other members of his family who were his nearest and 
dearest’. Rufinus translates thus: ‘ignominiam matrimonii,’ funera 
liberorum, quorum tamen extiterit parricida, sororis* etiam propinquo- 
rumque omnium...clades’. (z2)i8.15. Eusebius records the death 
of Herod the Great. Rufinus adds: ‘ita etiam ne absque parricidii 
piaculis ’, referring to Herod’s murder of his son Antipater, shortly before 
his own death.* 


1 See Westcott Hebrews p. lxiv. 

2 iv g (Rescript to Minucius Fundanus) is doubtful. On the one hand, the 
style of the Latin favours the theory that it is the original ; on the other, it contains 
corruptions which are also in the Greek. Lightfoot (Jg. i 476 ff.) leans to the view 
that Rufinus gives the original ; Mommsen (Schwartz, iii p. cclii) is of the contrary 
opinion. 

3 See Lawlor and Oulton’s Eusebius ii go. 

* Schwartz, iii p. cclii. 5 i, e. Mariamne. 

6 A reference to the marriage of Herod to Doris, a person of somewhat lowly 
birth (Jos. Ant. xiv 12. 1). 

7 Salome. 8 Jos. B. J. i 32; 33. 1. 
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These few passages are sufficient to shew that at times Rufinus had 
recourse to original documents, when pursuing his work of translation. 
The fact opens up an interesting field of enquiry. Can we find other 
traces of this use of original documents in the Church History? Are 
there instances where the alterations or additions of Rufinus may reason- 
ably be supposed to proceed from evidence, documentary or oral, which 
he possessed, rather than from his own capriciousness? The main 
object of this essay is to attempt to show that his translation contains 
evidence that not seldom Rufinus draws upon first-hand sources of 
knowledge of the subject in question ; and that, when this is to be 
suspected, his statements should be given more weight and consideration 
than they have hitherto received. 


C. Works of Clement of Alexandria. 


Hypotyposeis. 

Rufinus seems to have known this lost work of Clement. In v rr. 2, 
where Eusebius states generally that ‘in his work, the Hy/otyposeis, he 
(sc. Clement) expressly mentions Pantaenus by name as his teacher’, 
Rufinus tells us that the reference is to be found in the seventh book. 
Again, in i 12. 1, 2 when Eusebius refers to the 7/th book of the same 


work, Rufinus, apparently correcting him, states that the facts are to be 
found in the fourth book. 


Other works. 


vi 13. 3. (1) Eusebius speaks of a book of Clement entitled 6 Ipo- 
tTpertixos «is tropovav 7 mpos Tos vewott BeBartiwpévovs. Rufinus 
translates : ‘ alius exhortarius ad patientiam et alius ad neophytos ’—two 
distinct books. It is of course impossible to say whether Eusebius or 
Rufinus is the more accurate. We need only point out that the fragment 
published by Barnard in 1897 is only conjecturally regarded as part of 
the book mentioned by Eusebius. Tollinton, on grounds of style, doubts 
its Clementine authorship.’ 

(2) The catalogue of Eusebius contains another book with a sub-title : 
Kavov éxxAynowotixds  mpos Tors ‘lovdaifovras. Here again Rufinus 
speaks of two distinct books: ‘ille (sc. libellus) qui superscribitur 
“ Canon ecclesiasticus”. item alius de his, qui Iudaicum sensum in 
scripturis sequuntur’. In support of Rufinus, the sole remaining frag- 
ment of this work ? is entitled simply KAnpevros tpecBurépov "AXeEavdpeias 
éx tov Kara Tovdaifévrwv—nothing is said about an alternative title ; and 


1 Clement of Alexandria, i 201. 
2 May be read in Stalhilin’s edition of Clement, iii 218, 219. 
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secondly, Rufinus’s description of the character of the Judaizers— 
namely, that they desired to enforce a literal interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures '\—is borne out by the contents of the fragment. 


D. Life and Works of Origen. 


A goodly portion of Book vi of the Church History is occupied with 
an account of Origen, for whom Eusebius had a great admiration. But 
the names of Rufinus and Origen are still more intimately connected. 
In fact, Rufinus is chiefly known to posterity for the prominent place 
he took in the Origenistic controversy. It must be remembered also 
that he not only translated some of Origen’s works, but that he knew as 
well the Apology of Origen by Eusebius and Pamphilus, of which his 
translation preserves for us the first book.? A priori, therefore, we 
should expect that Rufinus had independent knowledge of the facts 
which Eusebius recounts concerning Origen. And when we examine the 
translation itself, we find this presupposition confirmed. In many 
places Rufinus makes additions * which shew that he is drawing upon 
his own knowledge of the subject in question. 

vi 2.5. The incident of the hiding of Origen’s clothes by his mother. 
Rufinus’s account of this is more detailed than that of Eusebius, and he 
states that Origen told his father of his mother’s action in the letter he 
wrote him in prison. We append the Latin translation, italicizing the 
additions of Rufinus : ‘Etenim cum maturare eum velle e¢ ante/ucanum 
prorumpere ad agonum certamina praesensisset, noctu cubiculum filit 
dormientis ingressa omnia indumenta in guibus procedi ad publicum 
poterat, furata substraxit, ut per hoc domi residere necessitate cogeretur. 
Ille maternis inpeditus dolis, cum nihil aliud agere posset nec tamen 
mens quiescere pateretur, audet aliquid supra aetatem. epistulam 
scribit ad patrem se guidem maternis artibus detineri, sed illum tenere 
debere quod coepit.’ ; 

vi 3. 1. To Eusebius’s statement that some of the heathen came to 
Origen, as he was teaching at Alexandria, to hear the word of God, 
Rufinus adds the sentence : ‘whom he not only converted from faith- 
lessness to the faith, but also instructed in the principles of a perfect 
life’. And this gives additional point to the words of Eusebius which 
immediately follow: ‘Of these Plutarch is pointed out as being the 
first, who after a noble Life was adorned also with a divine martyrdom’. 

vi 3. 4. Account of the succour which Origen supplied to the 
martyrs at Alexandria. Here again the account of Rufinus is much 


' Tollinton (op. cit. i 198, 199) conjectures them to be of this character, without 
noticing the support which Rufinus gives to his view. 
2 This book deals solely with theological matters. There were six books in all. 
3 Some of which we can verify. 
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fuller, and is such as to suggest that he is drawing upon his own know- 
ledge of the subject. We append a translation of those sentences which 
give us details not to be found in Eusebius. ‘As for all the saints who 
were thrown into bonds for their confession, he (sc. Origen) not only 
strengthened them for martyrdom by word and exhortation with perfect, 
spiritual teaching, but also by his own offices and ministrations relieved 
them from the pains of bonds and the squalor of prison. Also, he was 
often present with them when they were being tried before the judge, 
and even when they were being tortured, sympathizing with them in 
heart and mind as they faced the profane questions the judges put to 
them, and eagerly striving by the expression of his face and by nodding* 
—so to speak— to infuse greater firmness into their replies.’ 

vi 3. 9. Eusebius tells us that Origen disposed of his library of 
ancient authors to a purchaser, who in return paid him four obols a day. 
Rufinus states that the books were—as we might suppose—pagan 
writings (dibliothecam gentilium librorum). He gives us the additional 
information that the purchaser was a friend of Origen (cuidam fidelt 
amico). And finally, he makes it clear why Origen preferred that the 
payment should take the form of a small daily sum—it was because he 
did not wish to have a large sum of money in cash at home (mec congre- 
gatam pecuniam domi reservare videretur). This last detail falls into line 
with what follows (§§ 9, 10), where we read of Origen’s care to observe 
an evangelical simplicity and poverty of life. 

vi 4. 3. Account of martyrdoms at Alexandria. Rufinus alone tells 
us that the first-mentioned Serenus (there were two martyrs of that 
name) was perfected while still a catechumen (mam superior Serenus 
adhuc catechumenus consummatus est). 

vi 8. 3-5. Origen’s rash act, and the attitude of his bishop Demetrius 
towards him. Rufinus professes to give the actual words addressed to 
Origen by Demetrius, when at the first he approved of his action : ‘ nunc 
nunc maxime coepto operi doctrinae et praedicationis insiste, quando 
adversariis nulla obtrectandi suspicio derelicta est’. 

Of greater moment, however, are Rufinus’s additions to the latter 
part of the story. Eusebius goes on to speak of Origen’s subsequent 
ordination to the presbyterate by the bishops of Jerusalem and Caesarea ; 
of Demetrius’s jealousy at Origen’s growing fame, his disclosure of 
Origen’s youthful indiscretion, and of his criticism of those bishops who 
ordained him. A somewhat literal translation of the passage as found 
in Rufinus must be given : ‘ When the chief bishops of note in Palestine, 
that is to say, Alexander of Jerusalem and Theoctistus of Caesarea, 
seeing his divine labours in the word of God, had ordained him presby- 
ter and were deeming him even now worthy of the highest sacerdotal 

1 Cf. vi 41. 22. 
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office (ac summo eum sacerdotio iam iamque dignum probarent), and their 
action was praised by all as most fittingly done, and men were saying 
that not even thus was fitting honour paid him for his wisdom and 
virtues, Demetrius was exceedingly vexed by this talk, and not finding 
in him any other cause of accusation, that thing which formerly Origen 
had done while still a boy and which Demetrius himself had praised 
when already a bishop, this he later brought forward as a ground of 
accusation, and now attempted to cast blame upon those who had 
ordained him.’ 

We notice, first, that Rufinus supplies correctly the names of the 
bishops of Jerusalem and Caesarea. But of much greater importance 
is his treatment of the ordination incident. Whereas Eusebius attributes 
Demetrius’s jealousy merely to Origen’s growing reputation and his 
elevation to the presbyterate, Rufinus seems clearly to indicate that 
both the church authorities and the popular voice considered him worthy 
of the episcopate also (summo sacerdotio' dignum).* This gives additional 
point to Demetrius’s subsequent action, which was actuated not merely 
by annoyance at a fait accompli, but was also intended to bar Origen’s 
elevation to the episcopate. The spreading of the scandal connected 
with his boyhood effectually prevented this. 

vi 16. 3, 4. Account of Origen’s Hexapla. It has been pointed out 
that ‘ Eusebius is not very precise in his language’ in his account of this 
great critical work. He says: ‘All these translations he brought 
together, dividing them into clauses and placing them one over against 
the other, together with the actual Hebrew text’. But the most critically 
disposed will scarcely find fault with the clear and accurate account 
which Rufinus has here given us, instead of translating the vague 
sentence of Eusebius. It runs thus: ‘unde et illos famosissimos 
codices primus ipse composuit, in quibus per singulas columellas 
separatim opus interpretis uniuscuiusque descripsit, ita ut primo omnium 
ipsa Hebraea verba Hebraeicis litteris poneret, secundo in loco per 
ordinem Graecis litteris e regione Hebraea verba describeret, tertiam 
Aquilae editionem subiungeret, quartam Symmachi, quintam septuaginta 
interpretum, quae nostra est, sextam Theodotionis conlocaret’. 

Here we have an independent description of the Hexapla, by one 
who had evidently seen it, which is corroborated by a fragment which is 
extant.‘ It is superior to the account of Epiphanius, and perhaps even 


1 For the use of this term to express the bishop’s office cf. Tert. de Bapt. 17 
‘summus sacerdos, qui est episcopus’, and Jerome Dialogus adv. Luctferianos 9. 

2 Eusebius says vaguely: ‘deeming Origen worthy of privilege (mpecBeiay ? pres- 
byterate) and the highest honour’. 

3’ Lawlor and Oulton’s Eusebius ii 203. 
4 Cf. Swete Introduction to the O. T. in Greek 61-64. 
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to Jerome’s : yet scholars do not seem to have given it the attention it 
deserves." 

In this same passage Eusebius alsc refers to translations of the LXX, 
used by Origen in the Hexapla, other than the well-known editions of 
Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion. He then goes on: ‘ With regard 
to these . . . he (sc. Origen) merely indicated this : that the one he found 
at Nicopolis, near Actium, and the other in such another place. Atany 
rate, in the Hexapla of the Psalms, after the four well-known editions, he 
placed beside them not only a fifth but also a sixth and a seventh 
translation.’ Here arises a slight difficulty. The former of the sentences 
quoted above would indicate that Origen discovered only two of these 
less well-known translations: the latter, that he found at least three. 
We must now compare this with what Rufinus says : ‘ This only he says 
concerning them, that he discovered one on the shore of Actium at 
Nicopolis, another in Jericho, and others in other places....In the 
Psalter and elsewhere (et aliis nonnullis) he inserted also some readings 
(agua) from these other editions which, since he had discovered them 
without any indications of authorship, he named the sixth and the 
seventh editions.’* Two points are to be noted: (1) Rufinus makes it 
quite plain that Origen discovered more than two of these translations 
(others in other places) ; (2) whereas Eusebius confines the use of these 
unusual readings to the Psalter, Rufinus (it would seem, correctly *) 
distinctly states that they were to be found elsewhere in the Hexapla. 

vi 19.15. While at Alexandria, Origen received a command from 
the Legatus of Arabia Petraea to come with all speed to him for an 
interview. Rufinus makes plain what is quite obscure in Eusebius, viz. 
the reason of the Legatus’s desire to converse with Origen. It was 
‘that he might discourse with him concerning .the faith of Christ, of 
which constant report informed him that Origen was a most illustrious 
exponent. Prevailed on by these letters,‘ Origen departed, taught ; 
they believed ; he returned ’.° 

vi. 23. 2. Rufinus expands the account which Eusebius gives of the 
part that Ambrose played in forwarding Origen’s literary labours. 


1 e. g. Swete (ibid.), who transcribes the relevant passages of Eusebius, Jerome, 
and Epiphanius, does not refer to Rufinus at all. 

2 It is not clear why Rufinus omits ‘the fifth’. 

3 See Swete Introduction to the O. T. in Greek p. 66, foot-note 2; Jerome im ep. 
ad Tit. iii g ‘nonnulli vero libri et maxime hi qui apud Hebraeos versu compositi 
sunt tres alias editiones additas habuit’. 

4 Rufinus mentions, apparently, ¢hree letters from the Legatus: (1) to Origen ; 
(2) to Demetrius; (3) to the governor of Egypt. Eusebius does not mention the 
letter to Origen. 

5 ¢ A quibus exoratus abiit, edocuit, crediderunt, rediit.’ 

M 2 
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vi. 23. 4. The Church History speaks of a journey of Origen to 
Greece through Palestine, taken ‘because of an urgent necessity in 
Church matters’. Eusebius does not say what the ‘urgent necessity’ 
was, but Rufinus tells us that the journey to Achaia was undertaken ‘ in 
order to convince heretics who had waxed unduly strong there (midi 
liberius convaluerant)’. This statement is corroborated by Jerome 
(V. Z. 54), and also by a letter of Origen which Rufinus himself else- 
where quotes (Migne, /. G. xvii 625). 

vi. 31. 1. Letter of Origen to Africanus, in reply to Africanus’s 
doubts concerning the genuineness of the story of Susanna. Eusebius 
merely states that Origen ‘ makes a very full reply to it’. Rufinus, on 
the other hand, gives us a résumé of the Letter: ‘ Origen asserts that in no 
wise should heed be paid to Jewish fabrications and frauds (meguaguam 
Ludaeorum commentis et fraudibus auscultandum), but that that alone 
should be deemed true in the divine Scriptures which the seventy 
interpreters had translated, since it had been confirmed by apostolic 
authority’. We possess Origen’s letter in the original, and so are in 
a position to endorse Rufinus’s summary. The phrase ‘ Jewish fabrica- 
tions and frauds’ is a reference to Origen’s argument (§ 9) that the Jews, 
not relishing a story told to the detriment of their own elders, had 
fraudulently cut it out of their Scriptures (é&éxAeWar Kai ideidrov dd tov 
T'padév). Rufinus is also correct in asserting that Origen laid stress on 
Church tradition as establishing the authority of the LXX (§ 4; cp. § 5 
mpos Tadta dé oxore ci py Kadov pepvnjoba Tod ‘od perabyoers Spra aiwvia, 
& érrnoay oi mzpotepoi cov). The ‘apostolic authority’ appears to be 
a slight ecclesiastical embellishment on the part of Rufinus.' 

vi 36. 3. Rufinus says of Origen’s letters to the Emperor Philip and 
to his wife Severa, that they were written ‘absque ullo adulationis fuco’. 


E. Topographical and Historical Details. 


ii 12. 3. Eusebius: ‘In fact they still to this day point out celebrated 
steles (orjAa) of this same Helena Queen of Adiabene...in the 
suburbs of Aelia, as it now is’. Rufinus introduces a topographical 
detail, no doubt based on personal knowledge: ‘etiam nunc extat 
sepulchrum® nobile pro portis Hierosolymorum’. The site of Helena’s 
burying-place has been a subject of discussion among scholars,® and the 
statement of Rufinus here, which they do not seem to have taken into 
consideration, must be valued as that of an eye-witness, It is cor- 

1 Routh (R. S, ii 312) says of this whole passage: ‘ Rufinus in sua versione haec 
pro more suo sic mapadpafe’, &c. But ‘ paraphrase’ does not seem to be the cor- 
rect word to apply to Rufinus’s procedure here. 


2 So too Jerome, who calls it a ‘mausoleum’ (Epis¢. cviii : Migne P. L. xxii 883). 
3 See Lawlor and Oulton’s Eusebius ii 65. 
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roborated by other evidence: ‘Opposite the monuments of Queen 
Helena there was a gate in the Third Wall beside the towers called 
“The Women’s Towers”’: G. A. Smith Jerusalem i 245, referring to 
Jos. B. J. v 2. 2. 

li 25. 5-7. Martyrdom of SS. Paul and Peter. Eusebius calls to 
witness the fact that the names of both apostles were attached to the 
cemeteries in Rome (i Iérpov xai [avAov eis deipo xparicaca éri tov 
aité&t Kowsnrnpiwv tpoapyors). Rufinus has: ‘I deem it superfluous to 
seek for testimony on these matters, since the fact is attested even to 
this day by their magnificent monuments (splendidissima monumenta). 
The change is significant. Between the date of the composition of the 
Church History and that of Rufinus’s translation, the Emperor Con- 
stantine had built basilicas in honour of the apostles on their original 
burying-places at the Vatican and the Ostian way respectively. More- 
over, these buildings (or at any rate the basilica of St Paul) were 
enlarged and beautified by Valentinian II and Theodosius I. And we 
have the testimony of Prudentius,* writing at almost the same date as 
Rufinus, that they were indeed ‘very splendid’. It will be recollected 
that Rufinus was himself in Rome shortly before he made his translation. 

ii 25. 7 (quotation from Gaius): ‘But I myself can point out the 
trophies of the apostles. For if it is thy will to proceed to the Vatican, 
or to the Ostian Way, thou wilt find the trophies of those who founded 
this church.’ Rufinus renders thus: ‘si enim procedas via regali guae 
ad Vaticanum ducit, aut via Ostiensi’, &c. Jerome (V. JZ. 1) says: 
‘ (Petrus) sepultus est Romae in Vaticano iuxta viam triumphalem’. Ap- 
parently by the ‘ via regalis’ Rufinus means the ‘ via triumphalis ’, which 
may well have borne this alternative name. _It ran due north-west from 
the Pons Neronianus, by which bridge people could cross the Tiber to 
the Vatican.‘ 

iii r. 1. Apostolic labours. In this section Eusebius seems to be 
paraphrasing a passage in Origen’s Commentaries on Genesis (a direct 
quotation from which he apparently gives in § 2): @wpds pév, os 7 
mapddoats meptexet, TH TapOiav <iAnyxer, ‘Avopias S¢ rhv Xxvbiav.... In 
Rufinus this passage reads: ‘ Thomas, sicut nobis traditum est, sortitus 
est Parthos, Matthaeus Aethiopiam, Bartholomaeus Indiam ctteriorem, 
Andreas Scythiam....’ [Rufinus gives us similar information regarding 
the sphere of Matthew’s and Bartholomew’s labours in his own tenth 


1 Liber Pontificalis (ed. Duchesne) i 79, 176. 

2 Baronius Annales, sub ann. 386 nos. xxix-xxxi; Biicheler Carmina Epigraphica 
No. 314. 

3 Peristephanon, xii 31-54. 

4 Many of the references in this and the preceding passage I owe to DrL. C, 
Purser, who kindly placed his learning at my disposal. 
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book of the Church History (9. 1).] It is a fair inference, therefore, 
that he derived his information from Origen. It is to be noted that in 
Vv To. 2, 3 we are told, in connexion with the career of Pantaenus, that 
Bartholomew had preached in India—a fact which would suggest that 
the tradition was prevalent in Alexandria. 

iv 8. 2. A quotation from Hegesippus: (2) ‘One of these [sc. to 
whom divine honours were paid] was Antinous, a slave of Hadrian 
Caesar, in whose honour also the Antinoean games are held, who lived 
in our day (dv éorw kai ’Avtivoos, dotdos ‘Adpiavod Kaicapos, ot kal dyov 
dyerat "Avtioeos, 5 éf tav yevopevos)’. On this passage Eusebius 
apparently bases his view of the early date of Hegesippus, namely, that 
he was a contemporary of Antinous, the page of Hadrian. But Rufinus 
translates: ‘ex quibus est unus Antinous servus Hadriani Caesaris, cui 
agones annui’ celebrantur, qui Antinoii appellantur, nostris adhuc 
temporibus instituti’: i.e. ‘which games were held (or instituted) in our 
day’ construing 6... . yevopuevos with dywv, not with ’Avrivoos. This is 
a much more probable interpretation of the passage. See Lawlor and 
Oulton’s Zusedius ii 124. (6) The quotation then proceeds in the 
Greek text: xai yap réAw éxturev érdvupov ’Avtwoov kai tpodyras, where 
an appropriate verb such as ‘appointed’ has to be supplied to govern 
mpodyras. It is obvious that the quotation is cut short—a common 
occurrence in the Church History.2 But Rufinus apparently had the 
original before him, for he translates thus: ‘nam et civitatem condidit 
eius nomini Antinoum et templum ei et sacerdotes instituit ac profetas’.® 

vi 11. 2. Choice of Alexander for the bishopric of Jerusalem. 
Eusebius tells us that when Alexander came as a visitor to the Holy 
City, ‘the people there gave him the most cordial welcome, and suffered 
him not to return home again, in accordance with another revelation 
which was seen by them also at night,‘ and which vouchsafed an identical 
utterance of the clearest kind to those of them who were peculiarly 
zealous. For it indicated to them to go forth outside the gates and 
welcome as their bishop him who was foreordained of God.’ Rufinus 
gives a more vivid (if even less credible) account of the matter: ‘It was 
clearly shewn by the Lord, not only to the blessed Narcissus, but also 
to many others among the people, by means of revelations, that they 
should retain him as their bishop in the Holy Place. Further—the 
most awe-inspiring thing of all—on the day on which it was told them 
that Alexander would enter the city, and a multitude of the brethren had 


1 Rufinus is in error here : the games were quinquennial (Routh R. S. i 274). 

2 Lawlor and Oulton’s Eusebius ii 20-22. 

3 Cf. Jerome (V. J. 22), who also quotes this passage of Hegesippus, translating 
thus: ‘ civitatem . . . ex eius nomine condidit, et statuit prophetas in templo’. 
* Their aged bishop, Narcissus, had previously received a vision. 
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gone forth to meet him outside the gates, a voice came most clearly 
from heaven, and in the hearing of them all said: ‘‘ Receive as bishop 
him who has been destined to you by God”.’ Rufinus here seems to 
be giving another version of the story, which doubtless he had heard 
during his stay in Palestine. 

vi 29. 3, 4. Election of Fabian as bishop of Rome. Eusebius tells 
the story of how Fabian was chosen because a dove had descended on 
his head during the election. Rufinus adds the detail that, before this 
decisive, if unusual, vote was cast in Fabian’s favour, the future bishop 
was as uncertain as any one else what the result of the election would be 
(ipsum inter ceteros scire cupientem, qui rei exitus foret). And at the 
close of the narrative, Rufinus has a sentence which is entirely lacking 
in the Greek: ‘quod alii super huius, alii super Zephyrini nomine 
gestum tradunt’: ‘some tell this story of Fabian, others of Zephyrinus ’.' 
That is to say, the tale, as ofteri happens with ‘ good stories’ of the kind, 
was told of more than one person; and Rufinus, writing after a recent 
stay at Rome, was in a position to hear more than one version of it. 

vii 17. This chapter deals with a local miracle which was alleged to 
take place annually at Caesarea Philippi. ‘It is said that on a certain 
festival a victim is thrown down among the springs that are shewn there, 
on the slopes of the mountain called Paneion . . . and that it becomes 
invisible in some miraculous way through the demon’s power.’ Eusebius 
does not clearly tell us in what precisely the miracle consisted. That 
an object, when thrown into water, should disappear, is not after all 
very surprising. But Rufinus seems to have had more precise know- 
ledge concerning the local legend. According to him, the people 
believed that the victim was invisibly transported heavenwards : ‘et erat 
hoc famosissimi miraculi genus, quo persuaderi adstantibus videretur in 
caelum hostiam invisibiliter esse sublatam’. This gives additional 
point to the action of Astyrius (to whom it fell to disabuse the people’s 
minds of belief in the superstition), for he is said to have ‘looked up 
toward heaven’ (dvavevcavta cis otpavév: oculos ad caelum pariter tendit 
et palmas), ‘and besought God who is over all, through Christ, to confound 
the demon who was causing the people to err’. And then Rufinus goes 
on: ‘As he thus made supplication with tears, suddenly the victim, 
which was believed to have been invisibly taken up (quae invisibiliter 
credebatur adsumpta) was seen to be borne upon the surface of the water, 
and was restored to the sight of all’. In telling the story Eusebius 
seems to have carelessly omitted (or not to have known) its most pointed 
detail. 

vii 18. 1, 2. We have in this chapter of the Church History an 


1 Bishop of Romec 200-c, 218, 
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account of the image of Christ and of the woman with the issue of blood, 
which was to be seen at Caesarea Philippi. The detail which concerns 
us is that of the ‘ strange species of herb’ which, according to Eusebius, 
‘climbed up to the border of the double cloak of brass’ on the image 
of Christ, ‘and acted as an antidote to all kinds of diseases’. Rufinus 
adds something that he must have culled from local tradition. Accord- 
ing to his account, it was only when the herb had grown tall enough to 
touch the border of the cloak that it wes efficacious for curing disease. 
His words are: ‘When the highest point of the herb as it grows has 
touched the cloak, it thence acquires the power of driving away all 
manner of disease and weakness ; so that any kind of bodily weakness 
whatsoever is driven away by swallowing a tiny portion of the healing 
grass when moistened ; which, however, has no such powers at all if it 
is plucked before it has grown high enough to touch the extremity of the 
brazen border [of the cloak].’ 

vii. 28. 2. Rufinus here adds a few stories, of a marvellous character, 
relating to Gregory Thaumaturgus, together with a brief exposition of 
the Christian faith composed by Gregory himself. The interpolated 
passage, which is not of very great importance or interest, may be read 
in Schwartz, ii 953 ff. 

viii 5. Eusebius, speaking of the Emperors Diocletian and Galerius, 
styles them ‘ the senior of them all (i. e. the four Emperors), and he who 
held the fourth place in the government after them’. Rufinus has 
simply ‘ Augusto... cum Caesare’; and these titles are historically 
correct. See Lawlor and Oulton’s Zusedius ii 266. 

ix 8.6. Description of the plague and famine in a.p. 312. Eusebius 
says that some did not hesitate to barter ‘their dearest possessions (ra 
éavrav pidrara) with those better provided’. According to Rufinus, 
these ‘dearest possessions’ were their own children; and he gives 
details which are completely absent in the Greek. ‘Some, faced with 
imminent destruction, had brought their sons into the city for the 
purpose of selling them ; but while the purchaser delayed or else held 
back from the bargain, as being himself doomed to death, they perished 
together with the children by whose price they had hoped to secure 
sustenance’, 

ix 8. 14, 15. Conduct of the Christians during the plague and 
famine. Here, again, Rufinus gives a much fuller, if less credible, 
account. He states that the Christians suffered no infection as a result 
of their tending the sick ; comparing them to the children of Israel in 
Egypt, who were immune from the disasters which fell upon the 
Egyptians. 
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F. Martyrdoms. 


The following passages will shew that when translating those portions 
of the Church History which deal with martyrdoms, Rufinus frequently 
introduces details, generally of a vivid character, which are not to be 
found in the Greek of Eusebius. 

vii 12. Three martyrs of Caesarea. Rufinus mentions the conversa- 
tion they had with the judge—a detail wholly absent in Eusebius. ‘ They 
accosted the savage judge and rebuked him for raging so furiously 
against the blood of the godly. He straightway addressed to the noble 
youths a fitting answer: ‘‘ Let those, who are displeased that the blood 
of the godly is poured out, be raised aloft for wild beasts to devour ”.’ 
Further, Eusebius gives no indication of the age of the martyrs, but 
Rufinus both here and earlier in the chapter (éves . . . adulescentes) 
speaks of them as young men—another indication of his independent 
information. 

vii 15. Martyrdom of Marinus at Caesarea. Rufinus alone informs 
us that this martyr was from Jerusalem (/ierusolymorum civem), and 
gives a different version of the words with which the bishop, Theotecnus, 
addressed him in the Church. 

Eusebius goes on to add that the body of Marinus received burial at 
the hands of Astyrius. In translating this passage Rufinus tells us that 
Astyrius himself was martyred immediately afterwards (honorem quem 
martyri detulit continuo ipse martyr adsequitur). On this point Eusebius 
is silent, although in the next chapter he relates a miracle performed by 
him. But Astyrius is commemorated as a martyr, and on the same day 
(3 March) as Marinus. 

viii 3. 1-4. The martyrdoms here recounted seem also to have taken 
place at Caesarea.'. As before, Rufinus displays independent know- 
ledge: for whereas in § 1 Eusebius speaks only of two classes of martyrs, 
Rufinus adds a third to those who were scourged or scraped, viz., those 
who were tortured by the application of red-hot plates (a/tz ignitis dammi- 
nis urebantur). 4 

viii 5. A martyr of Nicomedia, who suffered for tearing down an 
imperial edict. While Eusebius merely alludes to his ‘untroubled and 
undisturbed demeanour’ under torture, Rufinus dwells upon this point 
with more detail. He tells us that his torturers ‘did not even succeed 
in causing him to appear distressed by his pains, but that on the 
contrary his countenance displayed a glad and joyous spirit, even though 
his bodily organs had been destroyed. Hence his torturers were 


1 See Lawlor and Oulton’s Eusebius ii 270. 
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grievously tormented because they were wasting all manner of punish- 
ments upon one whom they could not even make to appear sad.’ 
Lactantius (De Mort. 13) speaks of his ‘ admirabilis patientia’. 

viii 6. 1-5. Martyrdom of Peter, together with Dorotheus and 
Gorgonius and other imperial servants. Rufinus supplies us with much 
additional information in § 5, which must be transcribed: ‘ Peter’s 
instructor in discipline and director as regards the duties of the palace 
was Dorotheus, who was over the royal bedchamber (cudiculi regit 
praepositus), together with Gorgonius, his equal in office, in faith, and in 
nobility of character. Under their excellent instruction almost all the 
servants of the bedchamber held fast to the faith of God freely with all 
diligence. Dorotheus therefore and Gorgonius, when they saw Peter so 
cruelly and monstrously tortured, firmly and boldly said: “Why, O 
Emperor, dost thou punish that way of thinking (mentis sententiam) in 
Peter which is to be found in us all? Why is that considered a ground 
of accusation in him, which is confessed by us all? Weshare, one and 
all, this faith, this worship, this same way of thinking.” Nevertheless, 
the Emperor ordered them to appear before a public tribunal (é#.medium 
venire), and after plying them with much the same tortures as the former 
persons, at last he gave orders that they should be put to death by 
strangling.’ It is obvious that Rufinus has here recourse to an inde- 
pendent account. He tells us (1) the exact office which these men held 
in the imperial household ; (2) the circumstances which caused Doro- 
theus and Gorgonius to be put to death; and (3) he relates their 
conversation with the Emperor. On these matters Eusebius is silent. 

vili 7. 2-5. Martyrs in Tyre, upon whom wild beasts were let loose. 
The whole passage is much varied in Rufinus, who gives a fuller account, 
and introduces several new details : e. g. (1) the beasts were incited into 
fury beforehand ‘ behind the scenes’ (intra caveas), from which they 
emerged with unusual fierceness (ef ita saeviores semet ipsis effectae pro- 
ruunt claustris); (2) while the beasts would not touch the Christians, 
they immediately tore to pieces criminals who were offered to them. 
The whole passage is very vivid in the Latin. 

viii 9. 4-8. Martyrs in the Thebais and Alexandria. Rufinus again 
adds many details: (1) he emphasizes the inhumanity of the judge ; 
(2) he records the fact that often the day did not suffice to complete the 
executions, so numerous were they, and that the martyrs’ sole anxiety 
lay in the apprehension that their turn might not come before the sun 
had set; (3) he relates how Philoromus rebuked those relatives and 
friends who were attempting to dissuade Phileas from martyrdom. Here 
again the Latin is much fuller and more vivid than the Greek. 

We are able to trace the source from which Rufinus derived his 
information with regard to Phileas and Philoromus; for the Ac#s of 
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these martyrs are extant,’ and we find that Rufinus quotes verbally from 
them. This is clearly seen when we place the corresponding passages 


side by side : 
Acta 

Advocati et Officium una cum 
Curatore, et cum omnibus propin- 
quis eius (plurimos enim propin- 
quos et consanguineos nobiles 
viros in eadem urbe habebat)? 
pedes eius complectebantur, ro- 
gantes ut respectum haberet uxoris, 
et curam susciperet liberorum. 
Ille, velut si saxo immobili unda 
allideretur, garrientium dicta re- 
spuere, animo ad caelum tendere, 
deum habere in oculis, parentes et 
propinquos sanctos Martyres et 
Apostolos ducere se dicebat opor- 
tere. 

Aderat tunc quidam vir agens 
turmam militum Romanorum, 
Philoromus nomine. Hic cum 
vidisset Phileam  circumdatum 
lacrymis propinquorum, et praesi- 
dis calliditate fatigari, nec tamen 
flecti aut infringi ulla tenus posse, 
exclamavit dicens: ‘ Quid inaniter 
et superflue constantiam viri tenta- 
tis? Quid eum, qui deo fidelis 
est, infidelem vultis efficere ? quid 
eum cogitis negare deum, ut ho- 
minibus acquiescat? non videtis 
quod oculi eius vestras lacrimas 
non vident, quod aures eius verba 
vestra non audiunt? terrenis lacry- 
mis non flecti, cuius oculi caelestem 
gloriam contuentur ?’ 

post haec dicta cunctorum ira in 
Philoromum versa, unam eandem- 
que eum cum Philea sententiam 
subire poscunt, quod libenter 
annuens iudex ambos feriri gladio 
iubet. 


Rufinus 

Cumque plurimos propinguos et 
consanguineos nobiles viros in eadem 
urbe haberet, frequenter ad prae- 
sidem ducebatur eiusque monitis 
adquiescere tot et tantis propinquis 
exorantibus, vespectum habere uxoris 
et contemplationem suadebatur 
suscipere liberorum neque coepta 
praesumptione persistere. z//e vero, 
velut si saxo immobili unda ad- 
lideretur, garrientium dicta respuere, 
animo ad caelum tendere, deum in 
oculis habere, parentes et propinquos 
sanctos martyres et apostolos ducere. 


Aderat tunc quidam vir agens 
turmam militum  Romanorum, 
Philoromus nomine. qui cum videret 
Phileam circumdatum lacrymis pro- 
pinquorum et praesidis calliditate 
Sfatigari nec tamen flecti aut infringi 
ulla tenus posse, exclamat: ‘quid 
inaniter et superfiue constantiam 
viri tentatis? quid eum, qui fidem 
deo servat, infidelem vultis efficere? 
guid eum cogitis negare deum, ut 
hominibus acquiescat? non videtis, 
guod aures eius vestra verba non 
audiunt? quod oculi eius .vestras 
lacrimas non vident? quomodo 
potest terrenis lacrimis flecti, cuius 
ocult caelestem gloriam contuentur ?’ 


post haec dicta cunctorum tra in 
Philoromum versa, unam eandem- 
que eum cum Philea subire senten- 
tiam poscunt. quibus J/ibenter 
annuens iudex utrumque plecti 
capite iudet. 


viii 12. 1. Martyrs in Mesopotamia. It is interesting here to com- 
pare in some detail the Greek with the Latin. Eusebius tells us that 


1 Printed in Ruinart Acta Primorum Martyrum Sincera et Selecta pp. 494 ff. 
2 The words in brackets are found in some MSS. of the Acta. It will be seen 


that Rufinus also had them in his copy. 
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‘on some occasions they (i. e. the martyrs) were suspended on high by 
the feet, head downwards, while a slow fire was kindled beneath, so that 
when the wood was alight they were choked by the rising smoke—a 
treatment meted out to those in Mesopotamia’. Rufinus renders the 
passage thus : ‘ Who could recount the tortures in Mesopotamia, where 
Christians were suspended, each by a single hand and foot, like a chine 
of bacon, and put to death with shameful tortures, by subjecting them 
to stifling smoke from below? Where they killed others with more 
prolonged agonies by kindling a slow fire near them?’ It will be noted 
that whereas Rufinus refers to two forms of death—stifling with smoke 
and burning by a slow fire—Eusebius combines both methods of torture 
in a confused sentence. There can be little doubt that here Rufinus is 
correct. The Acts of three Mesopotamian martyrs have been preserved, 
those of Shmona, Guria, and Habbib (F. C. Burkitt: Zuphemia and the 
Goth). From them we discover that the governor threatened to hang 
Shmona and Guria by the foot ; and he fulfilled his promise in the case 
of Shmona, whom he left hanging head downwards for three hours 
(Acta 19, 35). Habbib was sentenced to ‘be burnt by a slow lingering 
fire’; but the sentence was not carried out to the letter (Acta 34, 37, 38). 
It is evident that here Rufinus had knowledge of facts which enabled 
him to distinguish what Eusebius has confused. 

viii 12. 2. In the next section Rufinus has also something of his own 
to add. Eusebius speaks vaguely of ‘others who put their right hand 
into the fire sooner than touch the accursed sacrifice’. But Rufinus 
has definite information. He tells of ‘two noble youths . .. who when 
they were seized and urged to sacrifice to images, said: “ Lead us to 
the altars”. Being brought there they placed their hands over the 
burning fire, with the words, “If we withdraw them, believe that we 
have sacrificed”. And they remained unmoveable until all their flesh 
flowed down into the fire.’ 

viii 12. 3. Story of a mother and her two daughters who committed 
suicide rather than suffer shame. Rufinus recounts the mother’s remarks 
to her daughters at much fuller length, and in the ovatio recta: ‘Ye 
know, my dearest daughters, how I brought you up in the knowledge of 
God ; ye know that from the time when ye were little, God was your 
Father, God your Bringer-up (#u¢ritor), God your Instructor, and that 
your eye was never defiled by an immodest sight, as I can testify as well 
as ye. What, then, are we now todo? Ye see that all this violence 
desires to separate us either from God or from chastity. Shall then 
those members be prostituted in public houses of ill-fame, which were 
unknown almost to the light of day? Nay, my daughters, I beg of you: 
for neither is our faith in God so feeble that we should be afraid of 
death, nor is our chastity of so little account that we should desire to 
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live with shame. Nay rather, ifit is your pleasure, as ye observe it in all 
things, even so in this follow your mother’s example. Let us forestall 
the unclean hands of our murderers, and let us anticipate the attacks of 
the unchaste, and let us by a pure and chaste death condemn this world, 
which is for compelling and urging us to live an impure and unchaste 
life.’ 

In other details Rufinus supplies us with additional information : e.g. 
he informs us that the ladies made the journey to Antioch by carriage 
(§ 3 vehiculo impositae; cp. § 4 descendisse). It is to be noted that the 
source from which he drew his information seems to be independent of 
that upon which Chrysostom relied (Hom. in Bernice, &c.; P. G. 1. 
629). 

viii 12. 7. Martyrs in Pontus, Rufinus alone tells us that the object of 
some of the most horrible and disgraceful tortures were women (feminis). 

viii 14. 15. Lady of Alexandria who was persecuted by Maximin. 
Rufinus tells the story at much greater length, and inform$'us that her 
name was Dorothea. Similarly, in § 16, Rufinus supplies the name of 
the Roman lady whom Eusebius mentions—Sophronia—and adds 
details of his own. 

viii 16. 5. Account of the last illness of Galerius. Eusebius tells us 
that the Emperor put to death his physicians because they could not 
save him. Rufinus adds that one of them, inspired by God, addressed 
his royal patient in the following terms: ‘ Why, O Emperor, dost thou 
err, and imagine that what God sends can be turned back by men? 
This disease is not of man, nor may it be cured by physicians. Nay, 
recollect how many things thou hast done to the servants of God, and 
how impious and profane thou hast proved thyself towards the divine 
religion. Understand whence thou must seek for remedies. For I, on 
my part, can die along with the rest, nevertheless thou wilt not be cured 
by physicians.’ Then in c. 17 Rufinus goes on to point out that it was 
this rebuke which first brought the Emperor to a penitent frame of mind 
(Zunc primum se Maximianus hominem esse intellexit et scelerum suorum 
immanitatem recordatus, etc.), and caused him to issue his Recantation. 

ix. 6. 3. Trial of Lucian at Nicomedia. Rufinus records the lengthy 
address of Lucian tothe graeses. It is translated in Lawlor and Oulton’s 
Eusebius ii 293-295. 

Looking back over the passages contained in groups C-F, we are 
struck by the fact that Rufinus gives us additional information on just 
those topics concerning which we might, a friori, suppose him to be 
conversant. It is not surprising, for example, to find that the most 
notable of his additions are connected with the life and work of Origen.’ 
And it is only reasonable to suppose that his knowledge extended to the 

1 pp. 160-164. 
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writings of the other great Alexandrian, Clement.'' With regard to the 
matter grouped under E—details of a topographical or historical 
character—it is noteworthy that Rufinus often records an additional fact 
connected with some place or country where at one time or another he had 
lived, as for example, Rome,’ Jerusalem, Caesarea Philippi.‘ And as 
regards group F, it is significant that Rufinus amplifies Eusebius’s 
account of martyrdoms which took place in Caesarea,® Tyre,® Antioch,’ 
Egypt,* and Mesopotamia *—places of which Rufinus from his travels 
might be supposed to have some local knowledge. In any case, we 
know that in one instance” at least he had documentary evidence 
before him in the shape of the Acts of the martyrdom: and doubtless 
he had similar evidence to go on, in other passages where we are unable 
to trace the source from which he drew his details. His verbatim 
accounts ™ of what the martyrs said points in this direction. 

Thus it will be seen that Rufinus’s translation of the Church History 
is tinged by the circumstances of his career. And if this fact, on the 
one hand, made him an unfaithful exponent of Eusebian theology, on 
the other, he was led to incorporate in his version material which as a 
student and a traveller he had gleaned during a busy and varied life. 
Such material deserves a consideration which it has not hitherto received. 


J. E. L. OuLton. 


ST WULSTAN’S PRAYER BOOK. 


In the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, is preserved a 
book (MS 391), the history of which is almost a romance. This is the 
eleventh-century volume known until recently as the Portiforium (or 
Breviarium) Oswaldi. The ascription was derived from a title written 
in large red letters of the thirteenth or fourteenth century on the first 
page of the MS Liber S. Marie Wygorniens. ecclesie per S. Oswaldum. 
That the book was written for Worcester is proved by internal evidence ; 
that it was never in the hands of St Oswald, bishop of Worcester from 
960 to 992, is equally proved by the fact that the Saint’s festival occurs 
in the Calendar in the original hand. The date of the volume is un- 
mistakeably fixed by the Calendrical tables prefixed, which extend from 

1 pp. 159 f. 2 pp. 165, 167. 3 pp. 164, 166. * pp. 167 f. 5 p. 169. 


6 p. 170. 7 pp. 172 f. 8 pp. 170f., 173. 9 pp. 171 f. 
10 Martyrdom of Phileas and Philoromus: see pp. 170 f. 


1 pp. 169-173. 
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1064 to 1093. It was the Rev. H. M. Bannister who, in 1916, restored 
the book to its rightful owner. In a note printed on p. lx of Zarly 
Worcester Manuscripts’ he writes: ‘ The traditional title, Portiforium 
Oswaldi, is clearly wrong . . . it [the book] might justly be called the 
Portiforium S. Wulstani, for it was written in the episcopate of the last 
Saxon bishop of Worcester and for his use.’ St Wulstan ruled from 1062 
to 1095, almost. exactly the span of the Calendrical tables. Dr Frere, 
if a little less positive, also declares for St Wulstan’s claims : ‘ The date 
of its [the book’s] origin lies within the years of the Calendrical table, 
1064-1093. They are ull part of the episcopate of the great St Wulstan. ... 
The priors under him were first his brother A®lfstan, and then Thomas, 
with possibly A2gelwin and A%gelred between. These are the persons 
for whom conceivably the book may have been written. The bishop 
has the first claim to be considered the owner, and there is much to 
substantiate the claim.... In any case, the book has many links with 
this great Englishman, sufficient to justify calling it “The Collectar of 
St Wulstan ”.’? 

Before advancing new evidence on the point of ownership, the book 
and its contents may be described. It is a stout vellum volume, 
measuring 82” x 52” and paged 1-724, written almost entirely, as Dr M. R. 
James says in his detailed description,’ ‘in two hands of the eleventh 
century, one a fine round delicate upright hand, the other blacker, more 
pointed, with a slight slope’. It contains (besides a Calendar, a com- 
plete Psalter, and a Hymnal) the Antiphons with music, Chapters and 
Collects for the Day Hours (i.e. a Collectar), and some portions of the 
Night Office (also noted), a series of private prayers, and other miscel- 
laneous matter. It is in fact almost a Breviary, or Portiforium, and it 
is recognized as one of the most important witnesses to the liturgy and 
its chant in pre-Norman England. The Collectar has been published 
in extenso by the Henry Bradshaw Society (see above) and the Calendar 
appears there also, printed in parallel columns with three others also 
from Worcester It is expected that the musical portions will be re- 
produced by the Plainsong and Medieval Music Society. 

The portion that has not yet been dealt with contains a collection of 
private prayers, and my present business is with this section, for it seems 
to my mind to confirm previous evidence and decide, once for all, the 
ownership of the MS. This conclusion is based on a text recently 
published which brings the book into closer and more intimate relation 
than had hitherto been suspected with the last of the Anglo-Saxon 
Saints. 


1 C. H. Turner, Clarendon Press, 1916. 
2 The Leofric Collectar, H.B.S. 1918, p. xix. 
3 Catalogue of the MSS of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, vol. ii p. 241. 
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The main authority for the life of St Wulstan is William of Malmes- 
bury’s Vita, founded on an earlier Life by a contemporary of the Saint. 
The only known copy of Malmesbury’s work is a British Museum MS 
(Cotton, Claud. A.V.), and from this one leaf is missing. The contents 
of this leaf have just been revealed from an abridged version of the Viéa, 
now published for the first time by Mr R. R. Darlington (Vita Wulfstani, 
R.H.S. 1928). There we read that the Saint was in the habit of saying 
psalms and prayers, and that both these items were in one volume which 
he carried about with him: ‘Sepe psalterium, sepe orationum librum, 
in quo non minus quam in psalterio erat, quemque semper sinu gestabat, 
et horas de Sancta Maria dicebat.’ 

Now, the /ortiforium, as has been seen, contains a complete Psalter 
and a collection of some sixty private prayers in Latin (some with trans- 
lations in Anglo-Saxon), written, as internal evidence proves, for a 
Benedictine monk connected with Worcester, for there are prayers to 
St Benedict and to local saints. This section is in the same two hands 
as the rest of the MS, and it can scarcely be rash to recognize the MS 
as the precious volume which was St Wulstan’s daily companion and 
the witness of his devotion. Thus on one more count the book claims 
him as its owner. Dr Frere suggests that it was intended for use in 
choir, and so it may have been ; but it is equally suitable for a traveller. 
In the course of his episcopal duties St Wulstan was constantly in the 
saddle and his biographer describes his custom of saying psalms and 
other prayers at such times with his attendants. The Portiforium would 
supply him with all that he needed in this way, as well as with the text 
of the Day Hours of the Divine Office. 

It may be asked: How could a book so closely connected with 
Wulstan be misnamed at Worcester and attributed to Oswald? This is 
scarcely a serious difficulty. The inscription connecting it with the 
latter saint is of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, and in the course 
of two or three centuries traditions are frequently obscured. Dr James, 
while approving the attribution of the volume to Wulstan, writes: 
‘Maybe they remembered only that it had belonged to a great worthy 
of the Church and thought it must be Oswald.’ 

This is not the place to deal with the prayers themselves. There is 
no reason to suppose that any of them are original, or peculiar to 
St. Wulstan. Many, in fact, are found in other collections of the same 
nature. Unfortunately the opening leaf (or leaves) of this section is 
missing. This is the more to be regretted as each item of the collection 
is carefully headed, and it may be presumed that the whole set would 


1 The reading in another version of the abridged Via is still plainer : ‘in quo non 
minus psalterium continebatur ’. 
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have had a title. However, it is ungracious to express regrets when the 
prayers have done us the service of restoring to our veneration the 
prayer book of one of the most attractive of English saints. 


DaME LAURENTIA McLAcutian, O.S.B. 


TERAPHIM. 


‘IMAGES, with at least a head resembling that of a man (1 Sam. xix 
13, 16), which were venerated by the less spiritual Hebrews, apparently 
as a kind of household god, or Penates (cf. 1 Sam. l.c., and the concern 
of Laban here [i. e. Gen. xxxi 19] at their loss), and were likewise con- 
sulted for the purpose of obtaining oracles (Zech. x 2, and especially 
Ezek. xxi 21 [= 26, Heb.]): the regard in which they were popularly 
held is apparent also from the narrative of Judges xvii 5, xviii 14-20, 
and from Hos. iii 4.—S. R. Driver, Genesis, p. 283 (Westminster 
Commentaries). 

Dr Driver’s note on the Hebrew word in his commentary (Oxford 
1913) on Samuel (1 Sam. xv 23) gives a complete list of the occurrences 
of the word, but does not otherwise help us to gather its meaning. 

The note on Gen. xxxi 19 quoted above seems to me, excellent as it 
is in its compression of matter and its reserve of tone, to be open to 
one criticism. Does not the reference to 1 Sam. xix 13, 16 suggest 
that the word ¢evaphim is used of a single image, and further that this 
image had a head large enough to be mistaken at a short distance for 
the head of a man? Is the narrative in 1 Samuel to be so understood ? 

The two Biblical passages which show the /¢eraphim actually ‘at 
work’ or ‘in use’ are those just referred to (in Genesis and 1 Samuel). 
What do we learn from these ? 

(1) Gen. xxxi 34 ‘Now Rachel had taken the teraphim |“ the 
images” A. V.], and put them [a plural suffix in the Hebrew] in the 
camel’s furniture [“ in the saddle of the camel”, Jewish Version, 1917], 
and sat upon them. And Laban felt all about the tent, and found 
them not.’ 

May we not conclude from this (a) that #evaphim is not only plural 
in form, but also in meaning: (4) that these sevaphim were small 
enough to be easily concealed ? 

(2) 1 Sam. xix 13, 16. This passage needs to be carefully translated 
from the Hebrew, for A. V. has shewn here its not infrequent infelicity 
in the renderings of prepositions, and its mistranslation has remained 
uncorrected in R. V. 

VOL. XXX. N 
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‘And Michal took the teraphim, and placed (not “ laid”) [them] 
towards (or “by”, xot “in”; Heb. 5x) the bed, and put the pillow of 
goats’ [hair as] for his (David’s) pillow and made a covering of the bed- 
clothes. And Saul sent messengers to take David, and she said, He is 
sick. ... And the messengers came in, and behold the teraphim were 
| placed | towards (or “‘ by”) the bed, and the pillow of goats’ [hair] was 
[ placed | as for his pillow.’ 

LXX (from a slightly different reading) gives jrap ray aiyév for 
‘ pillow of goats’ hair’. 

How are we to understand these proceedings of Michal ? 

(a) David is to be represented as sick: therefore in the first place 
the images of the tutelary deities or spirits of his house are placed 
beside his bed. ‘Thus time will be gained. Saul’s emissaries will 
approach the bed with hesitation and caution,—perhaps will not approach 
to examine it at all for dread of the #ervaphim, so Michal thinks. 

(4) Something must be put to represent David’s dark head of hair. 
An object (probably a small pillow of dark goats’ hair) is made to serve 
this purpose. 

(c) The bed must be properly made up, as though David’s body were 
lying there. So Michal adds the bed-clothes (343 like oval in 
1 Kings i 1) to complete the illusion. Note that the ‘eraphim are 
mentioned first, before the pillow and before the bed-clothes both in 
v. 13 and in v. 16, for they formed the most important element in 
Michal’s stratagem. 

An illustration of the incident is supplied (unconsciously) by A. Hyatt 
Verrill in an article entitled ‘ Boorabbees and Buccaneers’ in B/ack- 
wood’s Magazine for November 1928. Mr Verrill wished to learn 
something of the Indians who inhabit the isthmus of Panama; and 
among these Indians he stumbled on a case which illustrates, I believe, 
this Michal-David incident. As he was approaching a native house, 
his Indian guide stopped and shewed signs of nervousness. Then 
Mr Verrill noticed ‘a number of slender strings stretched across the 
pathway between rudely carved posts’. The Indian declared, ‘Them 
mean, Keep away. Them Deo¢/ Strings’. Accordingly Mr Verrill retired. 

Later, under the protection of an Americanized semi-civilized chief, he 
returned to the spot. The chief led him through the Devil Strings, 
and then he discovered that the owner of the house had a sick wife 
who was apparently dying. The Devil Strings and Devil Sticks (which 
completely surrounded the house) had been erected to prevent evil 
spirits from taking possession of her body when she passed away. 
Quinine gave relief, and then the husband kicked the Devil Strings 
aside. 

The “eraphim for a time kept Saul’s messengers at bay, as the Devil 
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Sticks brought Mr Verrill and his companion to a halt. Zeraphim, like 
Devil Sticks, warn the would-be intruder that there is sickness about. 
It would be a mistake I think to argue from 1 Sam. xix 13 that ¢eraphim 
were usually of the exact shape and size of the human form. I would 
rather believe that many of the quite small conventionalized figures 
of Astarte and Bes and other deities or demons which are dug up in 
largish numbers during excavations in Palestine would have been called 
teraphim by the writers of the Old Testament. 


It is worthy of note that LXX gives a plural form, whenever it allows 
itself to render this objectionable word. The rendering is generally 
scornful : 7a «fdwAa in Gen. xxxi 19 ; Ta Kevorddia, 1 Sam. xix 13; Tois 
yAvrrois, Ezek. xxi 21 (26, Heb.) ; but an approximation to the meaning 
of the word is given in Hos. iii 4 d%Awv (which is also a rendering of 
pon, Zhummim, in Deut. xxxiii 8), and in Zech. x 2 of dropbeyyopevon, 
‘the oracle givers’. In Judges xvii 5, xviii 14-20 /eraphim is trans- 
literated with the singular article +é prefixed in two cases, while in 
2 Kings xxiii 24 the transliteration is preceded by ra. Surely we need 
not attribute to the singular article the significance that the translator 
supposed that /eraphim signified a single image! Such authority as 
LXX has is surely in favour of the view that the servaphim are plural. 

W. Emery BARNES. 


A PAPYRUS SCRAP OF PATRISTIC WRITING 


THE third-century Washington MS of the éwdexarpodyrov, of which 
a notice appears elsewhere in this JoURNAL, contains in addition frag- 
ments of an unknown work. These scraps, 38 in all, are reproduced 
by Mr Sanders on pp. 69 and 70 of the Facsimile volume ‘ in order that 
scholars may have a chance to help in identifying them’. He adds that 
‘the reading is in all cases so doubtful that I have not ventured to print 
the text of the fragments, but as an assistance towards identifying the 
work’ he gives his ‘tentative reading of the largest fragment’. The 
object of this note is to supplement and correct Mr Sanders’s reading of 
this largest fragment in a few particulars which his facsimiles have, 
I think, enabled me to decipher, and, secondly, to venture a suggestion 
as to the author. I have failed to identify the passage, which probably 
comes from a lost work. The fragment consists of the middle portions 
of fourteen consecutive lines, recto and verso, each line containing no 


1 p. 228 f. of the printed edition. 
N 2 
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more than two or three words except at the bottom, where the width of 
the fragment slightly expands. 
Mr Sanders prints his tentative reading as follows * :— 


RECcTO. VERSO. 
[1] covy ear TOUT@Y @ [ 1] 
[2] v paprupov exkAnatas 6 [2] 
[3] . cone THY TOA pov ouvTr [3] 
[4] .. + OeAnv oxe v THY vuV UT [4] 
[5] Tov Texvit@ . . ov epe... [5] 
[6] nv Texvnv To ALBos avOpa€ . [6] 
[7] repow avOpwro To mupwdes v . [7] 
[8] nv exxAnotav dou eye eur [8] 
[9] avrac avnBor To Tov TaTpos [9] 
[10] . tov wad... Aere evucTepov [10] 
[11] T€xn Gov TavT . «+ Bnwnkar [rr] 
[12] ¢eximr Boa cat Neyer Kat = Tw pe KpITNS . EV [12] 
[13] Kat ew avTm. . cot Kado Kat €TEpos pap [13] 
[14] Aoe exer tdov +++ + OU KapViT@Y [14] 


This printing does not shew the ragged edges which appear in the 
facsimiles. On the right of the recto there is an indentation at lines 
g and ro, and the papyrus in the last three lines expands to the left. 


Recto. Here I have little to suggest, since the facsimile is so 
obscure as to be almost illegible. The faint indications of lettering on 
a dark background, in which the markings of the papyrus are the pro- 
minent feature, offer little hope of restoration. 

Line 12 contains one arresting phrase which, ‘ aided by a suggestion 
of Dr Rendel Harris’,? Mr Sanders doubtless correctly deciphers as 
[E]fexenA Boa xar Acye. This use of Boa, or a synonym such as xéxpayer, 
to introduce a scriptural quotation or paraphrase, is characteristic of 
two early Christian apologists, Clement of Alexandria and Justin Martyr. 
Such a verb seemed more forcible than the Aéye which suffices the writers 
of the New Testament in citing Scripture. To the Apologist the old 
Hebrew prophet, or the Christian Apostle, not merely ‘ being dead yet 
speaketh’: he declaims, as it were, from the pulpit or from the stage. 
Or, perhaps more often, it is God or the Holy Spirit who declaim 
through the mouth of the prophet. 

Thus in Clement * Paed. ii 10. 95 (227 P) we find: dvewreirw Se Hpas 


1 I have numbered the lines for convenience. 
2 p. 9 (printed edition). 
3 I quote throughout from Dindorf’s text. 
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6 madaywyds 8.’ "ELexcA Body “ repiréwverbe tiv ropveiav ipav” (a para- 
phrase of Ez. xliiig). Similarly we have éxBoa' (% ypady) Strom. ii 8. 39 
(449 P); éuBoay id. i 1. 16 (325 P) wapaberéov . . . dwvas Tas éuBoacas 
map Exacta ; émBog (the Apostle Paul) 7d. iii rr. 77 (545 P); To aytov 
mvedipa dia Tod "Apws éxpwvijcay Paed. ii 2. 30 (185 Pp); and frequently 
xéxpayey : Paed. i g. 85, Strom. ii 6. 26, ii 13. 59, iii 6. 53 (v 1. 5 
6 Aioyvdos), v 3. 18, v 14. 119, Vito. 81, Quis dives salv. 39. 

Justin Martyr has similar phrases. Thus ‘Hoaias Boa in Zrypho 12 
(229A), 14 (231), 17 (2354); Boa da “Hoaiov (5 beds or rd dyov 
mvevpa) tb, 24 and 25 (242 8B) ; éuBoa 6 Beds da rod ‘“Hoaiov tb. 16 (234) ; 
and Kéxparyev is frequent. 

But the phrase in the papyrus fragment is not merely Bog, but Boa 
kai A€ye ; and to illustrate this combination of verbs we must turn not 
to Justin, but to Clement. In the Protrepticus 94 (75-6 P) we read: 
6 8€ diAcoropyos otros jpav tatnp, 6 dvtws TaTHp, od TaveTar TpoTpEerwr, 
vovberav, madevwv, pirav’ ovde yap ovlwy raverat, cvpBovreda dé Ta 
dpurra’ Aikaiol rénecOe, Are Kypioc, Of AIY@NTEC TMOpeyecbe Ed’ 
YAwp ... aney dprypioy (a free quotation of Is. liv 17, lv r). émt 4d 
Aoutpov, éxi THv Gwrnpiay, eri Tov PwTurpov TapaxaAd povovovyi Body Kai 
héywv, yav cor Sibwpe cai Oadrarrav, zaidiov, oipavov te Kai Ta év adrois 
ravra Cod cot xapiLopar’ povov, & maidiov, Ai\PHCON Tov warpds xrA. (a very 
free paraphrase of the meaning of Scripture). The passage is for two 
reasons significant. It suggests that Boa xai A¢ye in our fragment may 
introduce not a literal quotation, but a paraphrase of the prophet’s lan- 
guage. Again, as will appear later, the fragment contains a quotation 
from the very section of Isaiah (liv rr) to which Clement is here alluding. 

For a similar combination of verbs we may compare also Faed. i g. 
76 (143 P) mapaxart<t cai pyow da Tod “IeLexipr and Strom. vii -9. 53 
(863 P) 6 yewatos . .. drdcroXos Kexpayws Kai ypadwv (‘ proclaimed aloud 
and in writing’, Mayor) mepitomr N tiv YEIPOTIOIHTON obdéy caEAciN. 

Justin, on the other hand, so far as I have observed, never has this 
collocation of present tenses united by xai (Bog kai A€yer Or Body kai 
éywv) ; though he may employ a combination of indicative and parti- 
ciple: Zrypho 16 (234) én Bog ipiv 6 eds da rod ‘Hoaiav héywv, 16 
(233 D) da Mwvoéws xexpayer 6 Oeds abrds ovrws héywv. 

I am not Patristic scholar enough to know whether this use of Boay 
occurs elsewhere.” I have failed to find it, and if our fragment is coaeval 


1 Also Strom. v 14. 113 (717 P) SopowAfs .. . Emi rs oxnvis éxBog. Similarly of 
another tragedian 2). vi 2. 7 (739 P) Evpimidou émt ris oxnvis Bo@vros ; and of actors 
in tragedies #b. ii 15. 63 (462 P) } Mndeia émi rips oxnvas Bod and Alas . . . xéxpayer. 

2 Since this was written Dr Darwell Stone has kindly supplied me with several 
instances from fourth-century writers. 
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with or only slightly later than the third-century text of the Minor Pro- 
phets with which it was bound up, the range of possible authors is 
rather narrowly limited. At any rate this phrase raises a presumption 
of Clementine authorship, which is borne out by other details. 

I now revert to the remainder of the Recto, taking the lines in order. 

Line 1. For coyn I should read c oyn. The writer is arguing. As 
the recto begins with an otv, so the verso breaks off with an ov« dp(a), 
where again Mr Sanders has failed to divide the words correctly. The 
two opening lines might conceivably run [’Iyood|s otv éorw [....... oly 
paprupoilow ... 

Line 2. maptypoy[cin]. The whole passage is clearly a collection, 
as Clement would say a ovvragis,' or more pungently a veritable cpjvos,’ 
of testimonia. ‘In line 12 of the recto we have Ezekiel ‘ shouting ’ and 
in the next line probably another occurrence of the word ‘ witness’. In 
the verso we find a quotation from Isaiah and perhaps an allusion to 
Matthew, and. we end with xai érepos pap| rupei |. 

The following lines are very obscure in the facsimile. 

Line 3 (Sanders. ici). The letters look like mcai, possibly cai’ ; 
can an abbreviation of "Haas be intended ? 

Line 4. exe (Sanders), if correctly read, suggests ox(e):aypadia, 
‘adumbration ’, which occurs in Clement Paed. i 7. 60 (134 P) oxaypa- 
dia yap hv Tov Kupiov TO dvopa 70 "Incod (Joshua) zpoxnpuvacdpevov év VOPw, 
and Strom. i 1. 11 (322 P) where the writer says that his work is not a 
ypapy «is éridacéw rerexvacpévy, but notes treasured for old age, an 
eidwAov atexvas Kai oxvaypadia of the clear and living doctrines which he 
had been privileged to hear from blessed men of old. There is a con- 
trast here between réyvy and oxtaypadia, which is significant in view of 
the occurrence of (?) rexvirw|v| and réxvyy in the next two lines of the 
papyrus. exvirys is frequent in various senses in Clement. 

Line 7. TEpcin anOpwrro (Sanders). The first fragmentary letter is, I 
think, not t but r : the word is probably [é]yepow. The only use of this 
noun that I have found in Clement is Strom. v 14. 105 (712 P) od yap 
Ti avacracw povnv Tod Xprotod ef trvov eyepow, GAAA Kal Tv cis TdpKa 
xdBodov tod Kupiov trvov adAnyope (sc. David in Ps. iii 5 ‘I laid me 
down’, &c.). In the papyrus, as in the foregoing passage, there may be 
an allusion to the ‘ resurrection’ ; but the building metaphor in the con- 
text (l. rr retxy wov) suggests rather the alternative meaning of ‘ build- 
ing up’, ‘erection’. 


1 Strom. iv 9. 7° (595 P) wept 5& Tod paprupiou Siappydnv 6 Kdpros eipnwev wai Ta diae 
popws yeypappéva ocuvragoper. 
2 sb. iv 16, 102 (609 P) opfwos broderypatwv Oeiwv. 
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Line 9. aytai anHBot (Sanders). The facsimile is almost illegible ; 
I doubtfully read y H1 aneBo and suggest that the last words are # (in 
the sense of ‘as’) dveBdéy[oav], and that we have the ‘cry’ of another 
witness or witnesses like that of Ezekiel below. But I can quote no 
instance of a use of dvaBoay analogous to that of Body, é«Boay, and 
éuBoay mentioned above. 

Line 10 possibly contains an allusion to ma6¥ YY, but again the fac- 
simile is practically illegible. 

Line 11. Teiys coy tayt (Sanders). reiyy cov suggests Biblical lan- 
guage, rair(a) that it is a case of interpretation of Scripture, rather than 
direct quotation. ‘These are “thy walls”’ is a form of sentence for 
which parallels can be found in Clement, though I have omitted to note 
references. Ezekiel is mentioned in the next line, but the only occur- 
rences of the phrase ra reiyn cov in Ezekiel seem incongruous. It is 
more likely that there is an allusion to Isaiah lx 18 «An@joerar Swrjprov 
7a Teixn ov (OF 10 oixodopnoovew dAXoyeveis Ta TeLyn Gov). 

Line 12. The torn papyrus unfortunately conceals the nature ot 
Ezekiel’s ‘cry’. The kaf at the end of the line rather suggests that the 
quotation did not immediately follow A¢€ye, but was preceded by a 
parenthesis, e. g. ‘and others agree with him’. 

Line 13. Kai €T aYT@.. CO! KAAO (Sanders). I read kai mapr| ype |c 
01 KAAO[ YMENO! AWAEKA ?]; the letters mapt seem fairly clear. 

Line 14. hoe exe isoy (Sanders). I confidently suggest Tade Aere! 
Ke isoy; I cannot say that. I read the first three words, but the letters 
that are visible, Ae—e—k, fall into place. Here apparently begins the 
quotation from Ezekiel, but we are unfortunately not much nearer 
identifying it; for this exordium of four words occurs some .twenty 
times in Ezekiel, twice in Isaiah, and sixteen times in Jeremiah. The 
dwidexampodyrov has no exact instance of it, since in Zech. viii 7 the word 
Tavrokpatwp is interposed between Kvuos and idov. 


Verso. Here I am on firmer ground, since Mr Sanders has con- 
siderately published a second facsimile in his printed edition (Plate II 
‘Papyrus fragments at bottom of first box’), slightly smaller, but far 
clearer, than that contained in his volume of facsimiles. Except for a 
few letters, I have succeeded, I think, in deciphering the whole. The 
difficulty of tracing the connexion between the fragmentary lines remains ; 
there is also, of course, a lacuna of a considerable part of a page between 
Recto and Verso. My reading of the text is as follows, variation from 
Mr Sanders’s reading being indicated by thicker type :— 
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VERSO. 
(1) — COMICTWN K 
(2) EKKAHCIAC A 
(3) [o«o]JAOMOY EPFW TTO[AAw] 
(4) IN THN NYN YTI[apxovcar] 
(5) XHAONIAN KAAlouperyy] 
(6) M80C ANOpaz 
(7) TO TrypwAEc 
(8) [erJeN IAOY EFW ETOL palo cor avOpaxa ..} 
(9) {vo TOY TlaTpoc 


(10) TO €N YCTEPON 

(11) EN AOZHI ATIOKAAvd6y] | 
(12) TON MEN KPITHC . €N®* 
(13) * KAl ETEPOC MAP[rupet] 
(14) HTHC OYK Apa HN TINI H 


Line I. sictoon is clear, and the first letter in the line may well be c, the 
apparently angular form being probably due to lines in the papyrus : the 
o is doubtful. The xaxodaiuoves coducrai who spend their lives in hair- 
splitting (Strom. i 3. 22 (328 P)) and 4} coguorixy réxv7y (20. i 8. 39 (339 P), 
i 10. 47 (344 P)) come in for much abuse in Clement of Alexandria. 

Line 3. The reading is clear, and the phrase [oxo]Aomoy eprw 
finds an illuminating parallel in Clement: S¢rom. vii 5. 28 (845 P) ti & 
dv Kai oikodépwv xai AWofdwy kai Bavatcov téxvns ayvov ein Epyov ; 
Clement * is arguing that the infinite God cannot be circumscribed in a 
given locality, and in the next section he proceeds to say that the true 
temple of God is the assembly of the elect, she Church: ib. (846 P) 
‘And if the word “holy” is taken in two senses, as applied to God 
Himself and also to the building raised in His honour, surely we should 
be right in giving to the Church . . . the name of a holy temple of God, 
that precious temple built by no mechanic art... . use the name Church 
now not of the place, but of the congregation of saints’. The juxtaposition 
of line 2 ekkAHciacA and line 3 [owxo]Aowoy eprw mol AAw] suggests 

1 Or anoxadl(vpOncerat]. 

? The three letters look like een : one expects Twn [de . .]. 

* Space of 4 letters, possibly blank : the faint indications of letters suggest the 
writing on the recto shewing through. 
* I avail myself of the analysis and translation in the edition of Hort and Mayor. 
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A PAPYRUS SCRAP OF PATRISTIC WRITING 
(slightly enlarged) 


Reproduced, by kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan, from 
Plate II in The Minor Prophets in the Freer Collection 
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that the argument of the author ot the fragment is to the same effect. 
‘ These are thy walls’ (ro., l. 11) also seems to gain new meaning. 

Lines 4-8 appear to hang together. Except for some letters in line 5 
they are all legible ; the difficulty is to fill in the blanks and reconstruct 
the train of thought. The dominant idea is that of the ‘carbuncle 
stone’ (6), the source of which is revealed by the O.T. quotation two 
lines lower down (8); that quotation indicates that the metaphor of 
building, which has appeared more than once already, is still maintained. 
I imagine the connexion to be something like this: ‘[I am not speaking 
of any ordinary gem such as that with which we are familiar, riv pve |e rHv 
viv ir| dpxoveay, THY | ... Kad| ovpévny, but of the genuine | AiOos avOpa€, 
[with its remarkable] fiery nature [as it is writt}en, “ Behold I pre[ pare 
for thee thy stone a carbuncle] ”.’ 


Line §. YWAONIAN KaAloupevyny |. The first word can only be an adjec- 
tival termination in the accusative case, but the two first and the two 
penultimate letters are uncertain. The two Ns are clear, but between 
these we have what appears to be an m; in this position a vowel is 
essential, and we must read either 1a (cramped) or possibly H. The 
first two letters are obscure, but I am confident in reading them as 
printed. The half obliterated initial letter of the following word can 
only be a x. Judging by the ‘carbuncle’ in the next line I assume 
that there is an allusion to some species of gem. Among the various 
species of carbuncle and other ‘fiery’ stones enumerated by S. Isidore 
of Seville? there are two only which here come into consideration— 
Carchedonia and Alabandina. The latter seems to be excluded on 
two grounds. Neither form of the adjective, A/abandina of Isidore 
or Alabandicus of Pliny,* will suit the -Aonian of our text, in which the 0, 
though small, is unmistakeable. Moreover, this gem from Alabanda in 
Asia was, according to Isidore, ‘rarus’ and ranked high, bequeathing 
its name to the modern ‘almandine’‘ ; and I infer that our author is 
contrasting an inferior gem with the true anthrax. If that is so, 
Isidore’s description of the other stone is significant : ‘ Carchedonia hoc 
quod et Lychnites facere dicitur, quanquam muito vilior praedictis. 
Nascitur apud Nasamonas imbre, ut ferunt, divino.’ The true av6paé, 
according to Isidore, ‘ gignitur in Libya apud Troglodytas’. The ‘ viler’ 
Carthaginian stone and the genuine Libyan article would both be 
familiar to a writer in Alexandria and to his readers. 


1 Here follows an adjective, probably of place. . 
2 Migne P. L. lxxxii, Etymologiarum lib. xvi cap. xiv ‘ De ignitis’. 
3 N.H. xxxvii 46. 4 C. W. King Antique Gems p. 21. 
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Line 6. Clement can admire such a thing as the magnet (% payvaris 
\iOos Eclog. Prophet. 27 (996 P), % AOos % Opvrovpévy Strom. ii 6. 26 
(443 P)) or the Lydian touch-stone (1 Bacwavos AiOos Strom. i 9. 44 (342 P)); 
but for the piAcArBor (Paed. iii 2. 10 (257 P)) and their A@wyv repiepyia (2d. 
ii 10. 104 (232 P)) he has an even profounder contempt than for the 
*banausic art’ of the builder. He has devoted a whole chapter to the 
theme re od xpi repi rovs Aious Kai Tov xpvooiv értonaba Koopov (Paed. 
ii 12). He there enumerates some of the gems most beloved of women 
—dpébvoror, kepavvirar, idomides, rordgiov, 7 MiAnoia opapaydos, 6 moAv- 
tipyros papyapirys—but omits to mention the dv@paé. Those shameless 
Kaxodaipoves Ought dyiw koopeioOar ALOw, TH Adyw Tod Geod, dv papyapitny 
H ypapy KéxAnxév tov, Tov diavyy Kai xafapov “Incoiv, and to recognize 
that such unnecessary things as jewels were purposely concealed by God 
from men’s sight. It is only their colours (ai ypéa:) that are precious : 
otherwise they are but tAy yewdys. When the Apostle likens the walls 
and gates of the heavenly Jerusalem to precious stones, his language is 
clearly symbolical ; but those foolish women ji) cvveioat 7d cvpBodtxdv 
Tav ypapov dAat TepiKexnvacw Tots ALBors. 

The dv@pag, so far as I can find, is mentioned once only in the extant 
works of Clement,’ as forming part of the ornaments worn by the priest ; 
and here he differs from the Biblical texts as to the nature of the gem. 
While the Hebrew text? calls the two stones on the shoulder-piece of 
the ephod ‘ onyx’ or ‘ beryl ’ (skoham), and the LXX speaks of ‘ emeralds’ 
(cpdpaydo.), Clement mentions a pair of carbuncles, symbolical of sun 
and moon *: oi dv0 dvOpaxes dud te Tov Kpovov xai ri Sedjvyv’. 6 pev yap 
peonpBpwos Kal typos Kal yewdns ‘ kai Bapis, 7 dé depwdns. 

Line 7. The carbuncle being symbolical of the sun, it is natural that 
its fiery property (rd mup@des) should be emphasized. And this fiery 
nature connotes destructiveness, for a little lower down * Clement tells 
us that with the Egyptians the hawk also symbolizes the sun, rupwdys 
yap Kai dvatperixds. 

Line 8. And now follows a Biblical quotation which we can for- 
tunately identify. Mr Sanders reads 1doy erw ein, but the initial letters 
of the unfinished word are certainly eto! : ero is unmistakeable and the 1 


1 Strom. v 6. 37 (668 P). 

2 Exod. xxviii 9. 

3 The same symbolism, as applied to the cpzapaydo1, is mentioned by Philo, though 
he prefers another explanation, partly on the ground of colour (Vita Mos. ii § 122, 
153M); also by Josephus who calls the stones capSdvuxes (Ant. iii 7. 7 § 185). 

* Note the depreciatory word applied to all jewels in a passage previously 
quoted. 

5 Strom. v 7 43 (671 P). 
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has merely lost its top.'. Only one O.T. passage runs thus, and its con- 
tent, with the mention of the carbuncle, confirms this reference beyond 
a doubt. It is the glowing picture of the new Jerusalem in Isaiah liv 11, 
beginning ido éym érorpalw oor dvOpaxa tov AiBov cov Kai Ta Oepédud cov 
aarpepov xth. The writer can have quoted but a few words, perhaps 
no more than idod éy® érounalw vor dvOpaxa, because there is room for 
no more ; in the next line he has passed from quotation to exposition, 
and we must allow space for some introductory words before | y|m0 toy 
Tatpoc. Possibly he has already given a fuller quotation higher up: 
that would account for the mention of the dv@paég in line 6 preceding the 
Biblical quotation in line 8. Clement has nowhere quoted these actual 
verses of Isaiah in his extant works, and, if he is the author of our frag- 
ment, we are left to conjecture what symbolical meaning he put upon 
them. All we have to guide us is his short statement concerning the 
heavenly Jerusalem depicted in the Apocalypse*: cvpBodtxds rovros 
eixdrws Texilerar Tov ayiwy % Todis TvEevpaTiK@s oixodopoupévy’ Tpos TO 
avOos otv trav AiGwy Td dpipnrov 7o dvO0s Tod Tvedpatos TO aKNpaToV Kal 
dywov THs ovcias vevonxacw. Perhaps the sequel may bring further 
light. 

Lines 9-12 doubtless hang together. In line 9g the first letter is a 
broken m1, not tT as Mr Sanders read, and the phrase was probably [y |no 
TOY TaTpoc, rather than [a]no Toy mlatpoc. In line ro read TO €N 
YCTEpON ; the enyctepon of Mr Sanders must clearly be broken in two. 
But éy torepov is puzzling ; Clement writes év torépw,* «is torepov,* TO 
torepov.’ Possibly we should read 7d éy éorepov. Line 11 baffled 
Mr Sanders: read undoubtedly €n AoZHi aToKaA. The last word may 
be completed as dzoxadv@Oy, -xadupOyoerar Or -xaruPOyodpevos, but 
there can be no mistake about the verb; the connexion with thé next 
line TwN MEN KpITHC is Obvious. 

Here then we pass, a little abruptly, from the fiery carbuncle to a 
mention of the Father, 6 évrws zaryp as Clement often calls Him, and 
of a future revelation in glory of One as judge. It is natural to think 
of the Nicene Creed xai maAw épyopevov pera d6&ns xpivac Cavras Kat 
vexpovs, Or rather of the earlier Creed of Jerusalem,® which in place of 

1 It is even possible that the end of the word is preserved on one of the scraps 
reproduced in Mr Sanders’s facsimiles (p. 70). There is a line there which I first 
read as azap, but [m]az@co is not impossible, if the wo was cramped. 

2 Paed. ii 12. 119 (242 P). 

3 Strom. iv 13. 89 (603 P). 

4 4b. iii 5. 42 (530P); vi 12. 99 (789 P); vii 17. 108 (goo P). 

5 sb. vi 17. 150 (818 P). 

® Burn The Nicene Creed 1909 p. 110. 
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pera Sofys had év dof. But that would be to neglect the significant 
little word men. It is not a case of a coordination of classes such as 
‘quick and dead’, but of a contrast. TaN MeN KpITHC must have been 
balanced by a clause like rév 8 pucOaroddrys.' And, if we are to look 
not to the Creeds but to the New Testament for the source of our 
author’s language, nowhere is that contrast more sharply drawn than in 
the parable of the sheep and the goats. I strongly suspect that the 
passage in his mind is Matt. xxv 31 ff “Orav 3¢ EXOy 5 vids rod dvOpmrov 
év 7H 50€y abrod .. . rére kabioe éri Opdvov SdEns adrod «rh. 

And here, with much hesitation, I venture to suggest a possible link 
between the Old and New Testament passages—a train of thought 
which may have led to this transition from the ‘carbuncle’ of the pro- 
phet to the parable of the evangelist. The writer has quoted but a few 
words of Isaiah, detached from their context, "Idoi éy® érouudlw cor 
dv@paxa. He understood well enough that dv@paé meant the gem, but 
a writer of the allegorical school was quite capable of interpreting it in 
its original sense, not as carbunculus, but as carbo, especially when he 
found it so used a few verses later.2 He has at any rate laid stress on 
its ‘ fiery nature’, and, if he is indeed Clement, we know that he regarded 
it as symbolical of the fiery and destructive sun. The ‘preparing’ of 
the dv@pag was a striking phrase and called up the thought of ‘ the 
eternal fire’, which, as he read in his ‘ Western’ text of the parable in 
Matthew, ‘ the Father has prepared for the devil and his angels’.* The 
passage might therefore conceivably have run somewhat as follows: 
[xaOis elrjen oy Erw eETolpdlw oo dvOpaxa, Tovrectw Td wip TO 
jrotpacpévov 6 \TO TOY TATpOC [7G dtaBdrw Kai trois dyyéAots abrod drav] 
. +» YCTEPON [6 vids rod dvOpumrov] EN AOZHI ATIOKAAL vpOy . . | TON MEN 
KpITHC | rav 5 puoParoddrys|.4 But I am fully conscious of the various 
objections to this restoration, which attaches an artificial meaning to an 
isolated phrase of Isaiah without regard to the context, runs counter to 

1 Cf, Matt. xvi 27 péAAe yap 6 vids Tod avOpwmov EpxecOa ev 7H 56EN TOU maTpos 
abrov ... Kal TUTE GmodwWoeE ExaoTY KaTAa Tv mpafw adTod. 

2 Is. liv 16 ‘ Behold | have created the smith that bloweth the fire of coals... I 
have created the waster to destroy’; where the Greek translator, understanding 
that the coals and the destruction are for Jerusalem, thinks fit to insert two nega- 


, ~ , > ? 
tives, 50d éyd Extioad ce, odx ws xadke’s pvody avOpaxas .. . yw 5e ExTiad Ge ovK E's 
dmwre.av Pbeipat, 


3 Matt. xxv 41 70 mip 1d aldmoy } Hrol{uacer 6 marHp (pov) 7H aBddrw Kai Tois dyyé- 
Aas abrod (Westerntext). Clement, in his extant quotation of the passage, diverges 
from other ‘ Western’ authorities in writing ‘the Lord’ for ‘the Father’: 70 mip, 
5t mpookoneire } Hroipacer 5 Kipros TH KaBdAw Kai trois dyyéAos ado (Protrept. ix 83, 
69P); but it cannot be inferred from this solitary quotation that he was ignorant 
of the other text. 


* For 6 yicOamodérns (Geds) see Clem. Alex. Strom. vi y. 75 (777 P)- 
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the exegesis of other ecclesiastical writers ' who interpreted the passage 
of the Church of the Gentiles, and finds no support in Clement himself. 

Lines 13,14. The letters wrHe at the beginning of line 14 are 
unfortunately insufficient to enable us to identify this ‘ other witness’. 
Mr Sanders, reading the rest of the line as oy KAPNITOON, again fails to 
divide the words correctly: read oyk apa HN TINI H. For ovx dpa open- 
ing a sentence in Clement cf. Paed. i 7. 59 (133 P) odx dpa # vedrys Tod 
Adyou évedurréa, ib. ii 10. rot (230 P) otk dpa wort Ovytas Bwréov, 
parallels which suggest OykK apa HrHTEON, but the letters HN TINI seem 
plain. 

I had hoped to obtain further light from the minor scraps, several of 
which are legible. The longest of these is a strip of 10 lines, each line 
containing no more than from 4 to 6 letters ; I read the verso as follows : 
Kay / TAPT/ TEKN/CIN../AYTO!/ ONTA / KAICAP / KAINH /| K jaAyyH / €1ANH. 
But the pieces of the jig-saw puzzle, a few stray relics of what were once 
perhaps several pages, not unnaturally do not fit together. 

I have suggested that the author was Clement of Alexandria. The 
fragment is not to be found in his extant works, but much of his work 
is lost. Fragments only of the Ouslines (‘Yrotrurwces) have been pre- 
served ; and the author refers to works which have not come down to 
us. In particular there are two allusions to a projected work on pro- 
phecy: in Strom. iv 13.93 (605 P), he proposes to deal with the ‘ Phry- 
gians’ and ‘ the new prophecy’ (the Montanists) év rots repi rpodyreias ; 
ib. v 13. 88 (699 P) he similarly promises to deal with the subject of 
the Holy Spirit év rots repi mpodyreias Kav trois epi Wryxijs. Bishop 
Westcott ? ‘questioned whether the{se and other] references may not be 
partly to sections of his greater works, and partly to designs which he 
never carried out’. The extant LZclogae Propheticae were, in his 
opinion, taken from the Outlines. Whether derived from one of these 
major works or from a separate treatise on prophecy, the papyrus 
fragment, I have little doubt, comes from a lost work of Clement. 

The fragment may even have preserved for us the title of the work. 
For beneath the subscription to the dwdexdrpopyrov—| pad jaxras oB— 
there appears ‘in a larger hand . . . a second note of approximately the 
same date’, which Mr Sanders * has acutely discovered can only be 
wens a0 pod knprxet| a | 

€ oAoK® 

1 e. g. Eusebius i» loc, and Dem. ev. iii 2. 72. 

2 Dict. Christ. Biog. i561 a. He refers to Strom. iv 1-3, where the author appears 
to contemplate dealing with O.T. prophecy in the course of his Miscellanies : ols 
éxdpevov dy ein pera tiv émdpopiy Tis Oeodoyias Ta mEpi tpopyTeias mapadedopéva diada- 
Beiv werd. (564 P). 8 Printed edition, p. 19 ff. 
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The second line, adopting a suggestion of Professor Rahlfs, he interprets 
to mean ‘5 holocottinoi’, being either the cost of writing or the sale 
price of the said ‘ Prophetical Preaching’. His interpretation of the 
meaning of olocottinoi, as he shews, ‘ practically forces us to date the 
MS before 270 a.p., if not before 260, a dating well supported by the 
writing and the character of the text’. The title itself, however, he 
regards as belonging not to the unknown work, but to the Minor Pro- 
phets. ‘ As the work contains the Minor Prophets it seems reasonable 
to expect here a general designation or title for the whole work’’; 
‘whatever the meaning, this seems a designation of what preceded in 
the MS and not of what followed, though in one of the unplaced frag- 
ments in a related hand I have read [e]|fexmA Boa war Aeyer’.? The 
grounds for the hesitation, which the writer betrays in these last words, 
are, I venture to think, greatly strengthened by the contents of the present 
article. Moreover, had the scribe wished to append a second sub- 
scription, he would surely have employed the familiar dwdexampddyrov. 
I venture, therefore, to think that rpo@[ nix | knpuxeia is not a subscrip- 
tion, but a superscription to the lost work. And, if the title is to be 
dated not later than 260-270 A. D., we have in these precious scraps a 
fragment of a MS of a lost work of Clement written within half a cen- 
tury of the lifetime of its author, and the title may well be his own.® 


H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


PS.—Verso (14). THC] Thanks to the enlarged photo I now 
read [ds] H Tpic. Sir. xiii. 7, the only Biblical parallel, seems irre- 
levant ; the words are therefore probably the author’s.— H. St. J. T. 


ON ROMANS vi 17-18 


I THINK that Fr Lattey is right‘ in rejecting the idea, accepted by 
the Revised Version and almost all expositors, that ‘ye became 
obedient from the heart,’ &c., refers to the time affer conversion. The 
state after conversion only begins to be considered in ver. 22 (vuvi 5é). 

The question is, for what is St Paul giving thanks? Not that others 
were dotAo.—that, according to his language we must all be in any 
case : we are slaves to that which we obey, to sin or to righteousness or 
to God (ver. 22). I agree with Fr Lattey that rizov ddayzo0 means, 


1 2 
Pp. 19. 2 p. 31. 
3 I have not found «npuxeia in Clement, but we have the phrase 4 «npvxici ém- 
ornyn, Strom. i 1. 4 (318 P). 
* See J. T.S. July 1928 (vol. xxix p. 381). 
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practically, the Mosaic Law, but I do not think St Paul teaches that 
zeal for it could in itself make a man the slave of sin: the Law is 
holy and just and good, but-(says St Paul) I did not always want to 
obey it! The Law produced sin by inducing disobedience. 

But the matter in hand for St Paul in this whole paragraph vi 15-23 
is not to establish that all have sinned, but to controvert the thesis ‘ let 
us sin, for we are not under law but under grace’. He tells the objector 
not to regret but to be thankful for sins avoided before conversion. 
St Paul seems to me to recognize three conceivable states, immorality, 
morality caused by obedience to law, evangelical freedom (in which 
a man produces ‘the fruit of the Spirit’). In vv. 17 and 18 he rejoices 
for the (hypothetical) case that some of those he was writing to, whether 
Jews or Greeks, may have been kept from sin by obeying the demands 
of Law. He is concerned to say that immorality is bad in itself, though 
it is best to be freed from it by the good motive, not merely by 
obedience to commands. So he says (vv. 17-18): 

‘Thank God that while you were in your former bondage to sin you 
should have whole-heartedly obeyed Divine Law, and so have been free 
of sin while slaves of morality.’ 

The important thing is that éAevOepwhévreo 5é x.7.A. in ver. 18 refers 
to the time before conversion. I should like further to compare «io év 
mapedoOnre with Gal. iii 23 ird vopov Efpovpovtpeba. The passive 
mapedoOnre does not seem to me to be a natural turn of expression for 
St Paul to use of the ‘ freedom’ of the Gospel. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME MACCABEE 


It is scarcely necessary to say that with regard to the origin and 
meaning of the name Maccabee many theories have been put forward 
in modern times, but nevertheless the question still remains unsettled. 
Perhaps the fullest discussion on the subject is to be found in a 
pamphlet entitled Zhe Mame Machabee by Dr Samuel Ives Curtiss, 
junior, published at Leipzig in 1876. So far as I am aware, no fresh 
theory worth mentioning has been propounded during the fifty-two years 
which have since elapsed. It would therefore be a waste of time to 
enumerate all the rival hypotheses, since not one of them has met with 
general acceptance. My object is simply to make a suggestion of my 
own. But before stating it I may be allowed to describe briefly the 
chief facts which we have to explain. 

The earliest authority for the name Maccabee is the First Book of 
Maccabees, where it appears repeatedly as the second name, or, as we 
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should say, nickname, of the third son of Mattathias—’Iovdas 6 xaXovpevos 
MaxxaBaios (chap. ii 4). No explanation of the word is offered by the 
writer, nor are we told whether the name was given to Judas at his 
birth or whether he acquired it in later life. Since the original Hebrew 
(or Aramaic) text of First Maccabees is lost, we have no positive evidence 
as to the Hebrew form of the word which the translator had before him. 
Nor can any further information on this point be obtained from later 
sources. The spelling MaxxaBaios reappears in the Second Book of 
Maccabees and in Josephus, but it is doubtful whether either of these 
writers had seen the name in Hebrew script ; in any case their testimony 
adds nothing to what we learn from First Maccabees. In the Talmud, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, the name Maccabee never 
occurs, and when it appears in mediaeval Jewish writings there is reason 
to believe that it was ultimately derived from Greek sources. 

Curtiss has endeavoured to prove that the spelling A/achabaeus, which 
occurs in the ordinary text of the Latin Vulgate, is a transliteration 
made by Jerome from the original Hebrew text of First Maccabees ; but 
this is highly improbable, for, as Schiirer has pointed out, there is 
evidence that Jerome used the form A/accabaeus in accordance with the 
Greek spelling. 

It is also important to notice that in ancient times neither Jews nor 
Christians had any tradition as to the meaning of the name Maccabee. 
I believe that the earliest attempt to attach a sense to it is to be found 
in a Jewish work, of about the eighth century, which is known either as 
‘The Scroll of Antiochus’ or as ‘ The Scroll of the Hasmonaeans’. 
Here the name Maccabee appears, strangely enough, not as belonging 
to Judas but in connexion with his brother Yohanan— He built 
a pillar and called it ‘3p (variant ‘13%) S/ayer of mighty men’. Two 


manuscripts add mn dy ‘after his own name’. (See the Zransactions 
of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, London, 1893, 
vol. ii page 21.) This interpretation of the name has all the appearance 
of a guess on the part of the author, and we have no reason whatever to 
regard it as derived from any ancient tradition. Thus in the present 
case, as in many others, it is not a question of setting aside tradition in 
favour of a modern theory but of explaining something which tradition 
leaves unexplained. 

In endeavouring to solve the problem we must, I think, start from the 
assumption that the Greek spelling MaxxaBaius presupposes a Hebrew 
original *3?, with doubling of the p. There is, so faras I can see, only 
one way in which this form can be justified from a linguistic point of 
view, namely by supposing that the name was deliberately coined on 
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shalt be called by a new name which the mouth of the Lord will name’. 
It seems to me probable that this passage suggested—either to the 
priest Mattathias or to some one else—the idea of forming a name 
WIPO ‘the naming of the Lord’, in imitation of such well-known 
names as AD ‘the gift of the Lord’, ¥WYd ‘ the work of the Lord’, 
and others. The name 220, when once it was formed, might easily 
be shortened into ‘3?%, just as 7D is shortened into ‘399 (Ezra x 33 
37, Neh. xii 19), and *{’YD into ‘YY (1 Chron. ix 12). 


A. A. BEVAN. 


A RECTIFICATION 


In the review of Mr Coleman-Norton’s edition of the Dialogus de 
Vita Chrysostomi, published in the last number of the JouRNAL (vol. 
Xxx p. 71), a doubt was expressed as to whether the Medicean MS had 
been collated afresh for the edition. Mr Norton writes that he had pro- 
cured photographs of the MS from which a new collation was made. 
I am pleased to make this rectification and to express regret at the 
mistake. 

E. C. BUTLER. 
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REVIEWS 


3 Enoch or The Hebrew Book of Enoch, edited and translated for the 
first time with introduction, commentary, and critical notes, by 


Huco OpEseERG, Ph.D. (Lond.). (Cambridge, at the University 
Press, 1928.) 


A worK called Znoch or The Blessing of Enoch, existing in an 
Ethiopic translation, has been known in Europe for over a century. 
Archbishop Lawrence published it in English in 1821. It is a dull and 
prolix composition, but it is redeemed from insignificance by its 
references to Messiah—‘the Christ’, ‘the Righteous One’, ‘the Elect 
One’, ‘the Son of Man’. From it we learn something of the Jewish 
expectation of Messiah as it existed in the second century B.c. To 
this book R. H. Charles in his Pseudepigrapha gives the title of 
‘1 Enoch’. 

A second Pseudepigraphon, called the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, 
existing in Slavonic, was published by W. R. Morfill and R. H. Charles 
in 1896. This proved to be an independent work, and Charles 
published it in his Pseudepigrapha as ‘2 Enoch’. Now yet a third 
Enoch-book has come to light in a Hebrew dress. It is distinct from 
1 Enoch and 2 Enoch, and the editor has accepted a hint of Dr Charles, 
and has entitled it ‘3 Enoch’. 

Portions of this Hebrew Enoch have been published by earlier 
scholars, specially by A. Jellinek (Beth-ha-Midrash, v, Vienna, 1873), 
but Dr Odeberg has given us a continuous and fuller text from a 
Bodleian MS of about 1511 A.D. The volume is handsomely printed, 
with a lower margin containing a copious selection of various readings 
from three less complete MSS and from the edition of Jellinek. 

Seventy-two pages contain the text together with the critical notes. 
The English translation with the accompanying notes occupies a hundred 
and seventy-seven pages. The rest of the book, an Introduction of 
a hundred and ninety pages, deals fully with the origin and conception 
of Metatron, with Angelology, with the Merkadah, and with the relation 
of 3 Enoch to other similar literature. 

The Hebrew Enoch has points of contact with the Ethiopic. Like 
1 Enoch, 3 Enoch contains the Fall of the angels and their teaching of 
sorceries on earth, but it is constructed (if the word construction may 
be used of so loose a composition) on quite different lines. Its contents 
may be summarized as follows: 
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Chaps. i, ii. R. Ishmael ascends to heaven and at the door of the 
Seventh ‘ Hall’ (Heb. San, ‘ temple’) prays to the Holy One. The 
Holy One sends him Metatron His servant, the angel, the Prince of 
the Presence, to shew him the ‘likeness’ of the Chariot, i.e. the 
Merkabah, Ezekiel’s chariot-throne of God. (Dr Odeberg explains 
that R. Ishmael was a contemporary of R. Akiba, and one of the Ten 
Martyrs at the beginning of the second century A.D.) 

iii-xvi. Metatron identified with Enoch: The story of his translation 
and of his exaltation in heaven. 

xvii-xxvili 6. Angelology : names and functions of angels. 

XXVili 7-xxxiii 2. The method of Divine Judgement. 

xxxili 3—xliii. The A/erkadah and other secrets. 

xliv. A vision of She’o/. The spirits of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
intercede with the Holy One for Israel. 

xlv—xlviii (a). Secret things shewn to R. Ishmael, including the Right 
Hand of the Most High. 

xlviii(c). An Enoch-Metatron passage, an epitome (perhaps) of 
chs. iii—xvi. 

3 Enoch is a formless mass, but it throws an interesting light from 
time to time on post-Christian Jewish thought. Sometimes it glances 
in hostile fashion at Christian belief. There is horror in heaven when 
Enoch is raised thither: the angels smell him when he is three thousand 
six hundred and fifty million parasangs distant, and ask, ‘ What means 
(this) smell of one born of woman which ascendeth up on high ?’ 
But the Holy One raises Enoch and appoints him to attend the Throne 
of Glory, heaps graces and powers upon him, and finally seats him 
upon a throne at the entrance of the Seventh ‘ Hall’ (temple). Then 
He announces by a herald, ‘ This is Metatron, my servant: I have 
made him a prince over all the children of heaven’. ‘ Henceforward’, 
says Metatron, ‘ the Holy One revealed to me all the mysteries of Tora 
and all the thoughts of the hearts of the creatures ; and all the secrets 
of Creation are revealed before me as they are revealed before the 
Creator.’ Then follows the astounding sentence, ‘And he called me 
VHVH the Little in the presence of all this family which is on high, as 
it is written, For my Name is in him’ (Exod. xxiii 21). So the matter is 
stated in ch. xii. The denouement is not slow in coming. Inch. xvi it 
is narrated that when Acher (i.e. Elisha ben Abuya, who through his 
speculations became apostate) came to behold the vision of the Merkadah, 
and saw Metatron, he opened his mouth and said, Surely (there are) 
two Powers (nw) in heaven. ‘Then’, adds Metatron, ‘came Aniyel, 
sent by the Holy One, and smote me with sixty lashes of fire, and made 
me stand upon my feet.’ In B. T. Hagigah 15%, where this same story 
is told, the explanation is given that Metatron was beaten because he 
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did not rise up in horror at the words of Acher. Surely this strange 
story glances at the Christian doctrines of the Ascension and the Session 
at the right hand of God. 

It is impossible to assign a date to a formless mass’ like this book, 
but a part of it may be (roughly) dated from the language of xxvi (12) 
‘Every day the Satan (jowm) sits together with Sammael prince of 
Rome and with: Dubbiel prince of Persia (075), and they write the 
iniquities of Israel upon writing tablets’ (xivaxes). These references 
point, says Dr Odeberg, to a time when the Sassanians were in full 
power, some time in fact between the third and seventh centuries a.p. 
The language of the book is that of the Midrashim, post-Biblical 
Hebrew with the usual interspersion of Greek words. Scripture texts 
are quoted freely, but chiefly that they may be given a Midrashic 
application. It is an interesting fact that the two Messiahs, the Son of 
Joseph and the Son of David, find mention. This is not a mark of late 
date: Dr Odeberg says that the conception of a Messiah ben Joseph 
goes back to Tannaic times. 

In a book so full of angels and their activities God the Supreme 
tends to become as inactive as He is invisible. He dwells indeed 
‘behind the Curtain’ (gargod). But now and again He asserts Himself 
in acts of judgement. Metatron, as we have seen, receives sixty lashes 
of fire, for failing to vindicate the doctrine of Monotheism (ch. xvi). 
Further, when the angels of service do not repeat the Ho/y, Holy, Holy 
aright (13pN>), a fire goes forth from the little finger of the Holy One 
and consumes them in a moment. And afterwards He opens His 
mouth and speaks one word and creates others in their stead (ch. x1). 

I have noticed a few slips in Dr Odeberg’s valuable work. On 
p- 32, line 9 of the Introduction, the quotation from 3 Enoch is 
mangled. On p. 189, 1. 11, read ‘soul of Helias’. On p. 12 of the 
Hebrew text, ll. 1, 3, and again on p. 16, |. 18, and on p. 23, |. 8, also 
on p. 46, |. 14, there are mistakes in the text which belong perhaps 
to the MS, which Dr Odeberg has followed too closely. 

The translations are good though the English of the writer occasion- 
ally fails him, but not often. On p. 129 (E. T.) ‘a pen of flame’ would 
be better than ‘a flaming style’, and on p. 145, 1. 7, ‘duplicity’ is 
strangely used. 

The collations seem to be generally accurate, but on p. &’, Note 16, 
Jellinek’s reading should be given as ‘nw with final Yod. Further, 
on p. 18 of the Introduction it should have been stated that Jellinek’s 
text was taken, as Jellinek records, from ‘Cod. Miinchen, Nr 40, fol. 
94-132’. Of this text it is not enough to say with Dr Odeberg that 
it is ‘in a bad condition’. It certainly contains some good readings. 

Dr Odeberg’s Notes are valuable, being full of references to Talmudic 
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and Midrashic literature. He has added some useful Indices. One 
of Hebrew words occupies twenty-four closely printed columns. <A 
second of nine columns is of Hebrew forms. There is also an English 
index of subject-matter, and one of Scripture passages. 


Die Erwihlungstraditionen Israels. Von Kurt Gatutnc. (Alfred 
Tépelmann, Giessen. 1928.) 


IsRAEL believed himself to be JEHovan’s chosen people. But when 
and under what circumstances did JEHOVAH make His election? As 
to this Galling maintains there are two traditions. The old tradition 
represents the election as having been made at the Exodus : 

When Israel went forth out of Egypt, 

The house of Jacob from a people of strange language ; 

Judah Jdecame his sanctuary, 

Israel his dominion. (Ps. cxiv 1, 2.) 
The other tradition represents the election as an act of earlier date: 


Now JEHovaH said unto Abram, 

Get thee out of thy country, . .. 

And I will make of thee a great nation, . . . 

And in thee shall all the families of the earth bless themselves. 

(Gen. xii 1-3.) 

These two traditions, says Galling, were at an early date united into 
one. ‘This fusion appears not only in D P but also in J E. It is best 
seen in Exod. iii 1-8. The angel of JeHovaH appears to Moses in Horeb 
while he was still a fugitive from Egypt and keeping Jethro’s sheep. 
There on the mount of the Covenant (Exod. xxiv) JEHOVAH reveals 
Himself as (already) the God of the Fathers of the Hebrew people. 
Here is a fusion of the story of the call of Abram from Ur of the 
Chaldees with the story of the call of his descendants out of Egypt. 

Galling points out a further developement in P, a ‘judaizing’ of the 
tradition regarding the patriarchs. When God made choice of Abraham, 
he made with him the covenant of circumcision: he and all his descen- 
dants were to be circumcised. So P taught, and Israel proudly con- 
scious of being a circumcised race, accepted fervently the story of the 
Abrahamic covenant, and suffered the story of the Sinaitic to fall into 
the background. So to Nehemiah the election of Israel appears in 
such a form as this: 

Thou, O JeHovaH, art the God who didst choose Abram, 

And broughtest him forth out of Ur of the Chaldees, 

And gavest him the name of Abraham, .. . 

And madest the covenant with him to give the land of the Canaanite. ., 

Unto his seed. (Neh. ix 7, 8.) 
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The reference is of course to Gen. xvii, which describes the institution 
of the covenant of circumcision, and its delivery to Abraham. 

This change of emphasis from the Exodus covenant to the covenant 
of circumcision marked, as Galling points out, a decline in the religion 
of the Old Testament. The Jew now believed that he would be 
‘saved’ owing to a physical fact: ‘We have Abraham to our father.’ 
But he was in a better religious state when he looked back with tense 
thankfulness to the main content of the Sinaitic covenant, 

I am. JEHOVAH thy God 

Even from the land of Egypt. 
This position at least demanded reverence and service from the Israelite 
in exchange for the privilege of election. 

Galling has some useful remarks in the course of his study. He 
reminds us e.g. that Deut. xxvi 5-10 is written in Ax/tprosa, i.e. in 
a stately rhythm suitable for use in public prayers. (Some day perhaps 
a critic will declare the passage to be verse, and will seek to ‘restore’ 
it to a verse form by omissions and additions.) On three occasions 
at least Galling has the courage to reject an emendation: thus (page 12) 
in Hosea xii 9 he reads with MT, 

I am JEHOvAH thy God . 

Even from the land of Egypt. 
LXX spoils this forceful laconic sentence by introducing the words 
I brought thee up. On page 69 he affirms that Jud. v 31a is necessary 
to the sense, and not to be struck out, and on page 79 he doubts whether 
the last few words of Isa. vii 17 bea gloss. On the other hand the 
number of emendations of MT (drawn from various sources) accepted 
in this short book of ninety-six pages is very large. The reviewer has 
noted over eighty, though the subject of the book is not textual criticism. 
About half of these seem due rather to the cacoethes emendandi than to 
scholarly reflexion. On page 17, note 3, it is a positive mistake to say 
that the Peshitta read nbd for wd in Ps. Ixvi 7. The ody of the 
Syriac stands for the nbp of the Hebrew. The number of misprints of 
Hebrew words is unduly large: p. 15, note 1; p. 16, note 2; p. 18, 
note 1; p. 20, note 5; p. 21, note 5; p. 22, note 8; p. 25, note 3; 
p. 81, note 2. There are other marks of haste in this study. 

Yet the book will repay careful reading. Even if the writer has failed 
to establish his main thesis, his treatment of it is acute and suggestive. 
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Das Gebet der Angeklagten im Alten Testament. Von Hans SCHMIDT, 
O. Professor in Giessen. (Alfred Tépelmann, Giessen, 1928.) 


PURGATION by oath and ordeal is known to the writers of the Old 
Testament. The classic instance of this is found in Num. v 11 ff. 
There a woman suspected of adultery is brought before JEHovAH, and 
made to drink ‘water of bitterness’ and to say Amen to a curse pro- 
nounced against herself, which curse is to be effective in the case of her 
guilt. Again in Exod. xxii ro, 11 a man suspected of unfaithful dealing 
with a deposit is under certain circumstances allowed to clear himself 
simply bythe oath of JeHovan, nothing being said of an ordeal. It 
was no doubt expected that he who swore falsely in this case would be 
visited by JEHOVAH with some calamity, e.g. sickness, which would 
prove his guilt in his neighbour’s eyes. Sudden illness, or severe illness 
(such as leprosy), was looked upon by the Hebrews as the punishment 
of some special sin (2 Chron. xxvi 16-20). 

Now when an accused person was thus brought before JEHOVAH to 
submit to an ordeal or to take an oath, he would (Schmidt supposes) 
first offer a prayer that JeHovAH would do him right. The general 
form of such a prayer, applicable in all cases, is suggested in Solomon’s 
prayer at the dedication of the Temple (1 Kings viii 31, 32): 


‘If a man sin against his neighbour, and an oath be laid upon 
him ...and he come and swear before thine altar in this house, then 
hear thou in heaven, and do, and judge thy servants, condemning 
the wicked . . . and justifying the righteous.’ 


A prayer may have been offered by the priest before whom the ordeal 
was taken. But again the accused person may have offered a prayer on 
his own behalf, and the prayer would naturally take the form of an 
assertion of innocence and a petition to JEHOVAH to acknowledge his 
innocence by some outward sign. 

Schmidt finds examples. of such a prayer in the Psalter, citing parti- 
cularly Pss. cxlii, xxxi 1-9, xxvi, xxvii, vii, xvii, lvii. He points out in 
the case of Ps. cxlii that the Psalmist is in ‘ prison’ (v. 7) owing to the 
action of Verfolger, ‘persecutors’ or ‘prosecutors’ (v. 6), who have 
‘hidden a snare’ for him (v. 3). Meanwhile the righteous ‘ wait’ 
(n>, v. 74) to see if JeHovaH will award him (good). But the case 
is not so clear as Schmidt supposes. In the first place do we know 
that the suspected person would be put in ‘ prison’ to await his ordeal 
or the result of his oath? Would not ordeal (or oath) and prison be 
alternatives? In the second place the rendering ‘ wait’ (v. 74) is quite 
uncertain. Finally, there is no suggestion that some kind of legal process 
is about to happen, there is no hint of a trial, no cry of Justify the 
righteous. 
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A protest against a common fault may be suitably made here. 
Schmidt has written out Ps. cxlii at length, and has accepted in 2. 5 
(v. 4, E. V.) a light-hearted emendation from Bickell, Wellhausen, and 
Gunkel: ‘ Look on the right hand, and see (on the left hand), there is 
no man that careth for me.’ Have these authorities considered how 
very unlikely it is that a Hebrew would invite any one to look on the 
unlucky left hand for help or benefit? The emendators desire to round 
off an incomplete-sounding phrase (as they reckon it) and by their 
additional word they run altogether counter to Hebrew feeling. They 
miss the emphasis of the phrase, ¢he right hand: the Helper is to be 
found there, or nowhere: cf. xvi 8; xxi 86; cx 5. The extreme of 
danger is when Satan, ‘the adversary’ stands (where the Helper should 
be) at the right hand (cix 6; Zech. iii 1). 

Ps. vii 1-5 seems to me to offer a stronger case for Schmidt’s view, 
particularly if we take into consideration vv. 8 and 15. In one the 
Psalmist cries, ‘Judge me, O JEHOVAH’, in the other (as though the 
ordeal might be turned against the accuser), ‘He hath made a pit and 
digged it, And is fallen into the ditch that he made.’ The enemy 
having failed in his accusation might be called on to submit to ordeal 
to clear himself from a charge of false witness. But the language of the 
Psalms chosen by Schmidt is of too general a character to lend itself to 
a proof. The Giessen professor has put forth an interesting theory and 
has found illustrations in support of it. But proof is not easily found, 
perhaps is not to be found at all. 


Psalterium ex Hebraeo Latinum. Auctore Francisco ZorELL, S.J. 
(Romae, sumptibus Pontif. Instituti Bib., 1928.) 


WirTHIn the narrow limits which the writer allows himself this is 
a valuable book. It contains a careful and suggestive translation of 
the Hebrew Psalter into Latin. A few words of introduction and 
annotation are added to each psalm. The notes are tersely written and 
as far as they go really helpful to the reader. (Their number might 
perhaps be increased with advantage.) At the end of the book a dozen 
pages are devoted under the title Crisis Zextus Hebraic to possible 
defects in the Masoretic Text, but the writer is wisely cautious in his 
textual criticism. 

As a specimen of his treatment the following extract from his 
Praenotanda to Ps. cxix is worth citing : 


Psaltes, si omnia suo nomine, non nomine populi, dicit, fuisse videtur 
iuvenis (v. 141) in lege doctus, ab impiis adversariis despectus, irrisus, 
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vexatus, oppressus, ad illicita incitatus, et quidem sub principibus vel 
magistratibus pariter impiis, quin etiam vinctus et diu mortis periculo 
expositus (vv. 22, 25, a/.). Et magna quidem cum submissione et 
patientia omnia tolerat nec in sua erga Deum pietate aut fidelitate 
fluctuat ; attamen ex hac diuturna vexatione ac quasi morte liberari et 
‘vivere’, i.e. plena libertate ad serviendum Deo frui desiderat, unde 
novies clamat ‘ fajjeni, vivifica me!’ 


This is well put. W. Emery Barnes. 


Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 
by Dr WaLTER Baver. (Tépelmann, Giessen, 1928.) 


THE completion of Prof. Bauer’s second edition of Preuschen’s New 
Testament Dictionary, published originally in 1910, is practically a new 
work, which justifies the change of title from Hand-Worterbuch to 
Worterbuch. The limitations of the earlier book are well known and 
need no comment now. The new edition gives the /erminus a quo of 
the use of each word in Greek literature, and illustrates its use from a 
wider range of evidence, including the Septuagint, the various collections 
of Papyri, and other later Greek literature. The difference between 
the two lists of abbreviations in Preuschen (Books of the Bible: other 
abbreviations) and the six in Bauer (Old Testament: Papyri and In- 
scriptions : non-Christian writers—from Homer to Athenaeus, and even 
Eustathius: Modern Books and Periodicals: other abbreviations) 
indicates the extent of the enlargement. An introduction is added 
which treats with commendable shortness the relevant history of the 
Kowy. It includes lists of words and forms found in the New Testa- 
ment, and other books included in the scope of the Dictionary, which are 
derived from the various Greek dialects, and such as are characteristic 
of the New Testament period. The result is a book of 1,434 clearly 
printed columns instead of Preuschen’s 1,184, in which type and lines 
are more widely spaced. Extreme condensation makes the book per- 
haps difficult to use, but the necessary references are given to the rele- 
vant authorities to meet the needs of those who are studying the usage 
of any word in the New Testament and other early Christian literature. 
Those who prefer definite instances to shew the difference between the 
two works might consult with advantage their treatment of specimen 
words, say (1) éuBarevewv, (2) érepwrnpa, (3) "EAvpas. 
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Grammaire du Grec Biblique, by le P. F. M. Apet. (Paris, Libraire 
Lecoffre, 1927.) 


PéreE ABEL’s Grammar of Biblical Greek gives further evidence of the 
kind of work that, under the guidance of Pére Lagrange, has been 
carried on by the Fréres Précheurs at Jerusalem. The title ‘ Biblical 
Greek ’ naturally raises suspicions, which the Introduction soon dispels. 
Pere Abel is quite aware of the limits within which it is still possible to 
speak of Biblical Greek. His treatment of the origin, scope, and char- 
acter of the Kowy is sound and sensible. It is based on the work of 
Thurot, Deissmann, and others, in particular Thackeray. His use of 
the latter’s Grammar of the Septuagint is interesting and welcome, as 
it has not always gained the recognition which it deserves. The impor- 
tance, for instance, of Dr Thackeray’s argument, from the difference 
between the presence of Semitisms in the translation Greek of parts of 
the Septuagint, and their absence in those books where the author had 
a freer hand, against the existence of a special form of Jewish Greek, is 
clearly seen. Use is also made of Thackeray’s exposition of the real 
scope and limits of the influence of Jewish religious concepts and 
Semitic language on the Greek of the Septuagint and the New Testament. 
The Grammar is intended for students, and well suited to its purpose, 
as it is clear, full, and scholarly, based on adequate knowledge of gram- 
mar and the relevant literature. One or two instances may suggest the 
need of some revision in details. On p. 329 Matt xvii 14 is translated 
* Et comme il arrivait vers la foule un homme s’approcha de lui’. Such 
a translation of kai é\Odvrwv mpds Tov dxAov tpoa7HAOov aitG avOpwros is 
hardly justified by the remark which follows it, ‘le pronom airé se 
rapporte 4 une personne comprise dans éA@évrwy’. And on the next 
page the citation of John vii 38 6 rurrevwy eis évé xrX. as an instance of 
the nominative absolute or casus pendens might have been qualified by 
some reference to the possibility of another interpretation. But the 
Grammar as a whole seems useful and sound. A short appendix con- 
tains specimens of papyrus letters with brief explanatory notes. 

A. E. BROOKE. 


Notes on St Luke and the Acts, by ALEX. Pauuis. (Oxford University 
Press, London, 1928.) 


Tuis little book consists ot notes on the Greek text of Luke and 
Acts. The discerning reader will glean some fresh illustrations of New 
Testament language from classical and Christian non-canonical writings, 
and some interesting parallels from modern Greek. But it must be 
confessed that the treatment of the text is thoroughly arbitrary and 
unscientific. 
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Thus the editor is prepared to give an entirely new reconstruction 
of the text of the words at the distribution of the bread and cup at the 
Last Supper without any discussion of the textual evidence. All he 
tells us of the variants is that ‘vv. 17, 18 are omitted by several wit- 
nesses’. He transposes some of the words pronounced over the cup to 
accompany the giving of the bread, while rotro zouire eis Tv éuqv 
dvdpvyow is transposed to accompany the giving of the cup. But for 
movetre WE Must read wiere and for dvayvynow, avacracw. 

At all costs the text is to be made to meet the scruples of the most 
matter-of-fact objector. Thus in the same chapter on v. 45 é\@av zpos 
Tovs paOyras ebpev airovs Kotpwpevous ard THs Avmys it is noted ‘Grief 
does not induce sleep (as we all have experienced) but keeps awake, 
whatever imaginative critics may say to the contrary’. This observa- 
tion is supported by quotations from Ecclesiastes, the Son of Sirach, 
Jeremiah, Daniel, 1 Macc., and Test. XII Patr. Heliodorus alone can 
be found to state the contrary and thus to support the existing text of 
all the MSS of Luke. But Heliodorus, ‘being a pedant mindful only 
of sound, talks at random’. Therefore, ‘read xoiwwpévous éxi tis yas’. 
Thus disappears Luke’s reverent piety in face of apostolic weakness. 


Der Erliser: seine Bedeutung in Geschichte und Glauben. Von Karu 
BORNHAUSEN. (Quelle u. Meyer, Leipzig, 1927.) 


THE author is a disciple of the late Professor W. Herrmann, and his 
book is written to proclaim and defend faith in the historical Redeemer 
Jesus Christ, in the face of a historical scepticism which tends to resolve 
the Redeemer of history into the idea of redemption. 

The earlier part of the book deals with the history of the conception 
of a ‘saviour’. It is not very accurate: for example, on p. 21 Brasidas 
is said to have been honoured in the time of Thucydides as founder of 
Athens. It also appears to me to be misleading on more important 
points. The influence of Judaism and the Old Testament is unduly 
depreciated, and the influence of the Greek mysteries uncritically 
extolled. The later part of the book is written in a somewhat rhetorical 
vein, but it often throws light upon the present position of theological 
studies in German life. 

J. M. CREED. 
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The Structure and Message of St John’s Gospel. By VacuerR Burcu, D.D., 
Lecturer in Theology, Liverpool Cathedral and Cathedral School 
of Divinity. (Martin Hopkinson & Company, London, 1928.) 

In Myth and Constantine the Great (Oxford University Press, 1927) 
Dr Vacher Burch shadowed forth the Emperor as pagan in a Christian 
cloak, pagan myths environing his ironic legend, and the cloak folded 
honorifically around him by the latter-Laodicene church. In /esus 
Christ and His Revelation (Chapman & Hall, 1927) he shewed our 
Lord ‘talmudised’ by Jewish and early Christian writers; and on 
the other hand His real essential vigour as Revealer of revelation not 
kindred anywhere but all hisown. Dr Burch promises two more books : 
on the Synoptic Gospels and on the Apocalypse. Meanwhile in this 
volume on St John he would prove that there is no Hellenic element in 
the Fourth Gospel: it is early, direct, a most historical record of our 
Lord as pure plain-spoken Revealer ; his words and work being set forth 
with almost impersonal accuracy by John the apostle soon after the 
crucifixion. 

This is not mere critical reaction. It is rather a prophetic challenge, 
‘ for our most serious consideration in these days, when the sense of Jesus 
Christ as Revealer has been almost lost, that Jesus can only empower the 
concept of the Divine Sureties for human beings by insistence upon 
the cardinal Christian facts of His Revealership and His revelation’. 
Dr Burch protests against the illusion that by tracing the history of such 
a term as Logos, Word, we explain what John or Jesus meant by it: or 
that by discovering antecedents or illustrating environment we can 
explain the mind impulse or achievement of the Redeemer. Of that 
the one and only and sufficient account is, God’s reality and the Son of 
God’s real Mission and therefore Intuition. 

Logos, Word: that is no Judaic or Hellenic excrescence from a 
different Galilean Gospel. It is one of the dozen pregnant Names which 
our Lord used for teaching plain folk to assimilate His revelation, and 
which St John, always just recorder, never creator, preserves. ‘ Jesus 
uses names for God and Himself as one of the chief means of conveying 
His revelation to simple folk. His revelation did not lead to ways of 
thought and expression which were difficult for them. It could not if 
it was dominated by its central motive, which was the fact of God 
manifested in Himseif. That motive and fact would lead Him to use 
such simple but architectonic names that men and women hearing them 
would also find them passing insensibly into one another. They would 
not argue them unto God ; but they would, as they did and do, irre- 
sistibly draw men and women to the God revealed in Jesus Christ. 
Jesus not only originated a universal language for religion: He revealed 
the universal God.’ There were indeed ‘sources’ for the names. 
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‘Each name had its aura of allusion. And the listeners to Jesus could 
say: “the words from which that name came once meant so and so, but 
now they mean Him.”’ Dr Burch delineates this aura with copious 
erudition. His reading is amazingly wide. Yet he uses it more for 
illustration than for logic. He is not direct in inference. Now and then 
he is loose in application, and he sinks too often into a savant preciosity. 
Nor has he that perfect scholarship which forbids one to be scornful of 
his peers. To call so full a’ reader unscholarly would be absurd: but 
he is more prophet than scholar. 

And he appreciates the prophet in our Lord ; the denials and anti- 
theses and the making all things new. Our Lord’s revelation is always 
everywhere ‘anti-cultic’; and for his ‘recorder’ John ‘the Lamb of 
God is the opposite of the Paschal victim’, He ‘always transcended 
the Jewish day, and the ideas of the day on which he spoke. To surpass 
religious ideas and practices in Christ’s manner is to abrogate them in 
God’s truthful way.’ 

Dr Burch’s view of history and theology is resumed at the end of 
chapter iii (‘ Certain incidents and their festival contexts’). 

‘The historic motive alone can account for what was done by 
Romans and Jews. The Revealer and His revelation made the central 
pretext for His death. In its accomplishment Caiaphas hoped to realise 
that sin-offering which should cleanse Israel and make her marred 
loyalties become again “one Synagogue”. Rome, in the person of Pilate, 
had no care for a Jewish ritual revival. Therefore a capital charge could 
only be framed by misusing the people’s spiritual interpretation of 
Caiaphas’ counsel and a name Jesus gave Himself by which to reveal 
God to men. He died because these motives made a clamorous charge 
in the court‘of a Roman who was of the same moral stuff as Gallio, 
The Talmud says that this was an ignominious death. Apocalypticism 
in Christian thought agrees—though not with the ribald language of the 
Talmud. This strange harmony in judgement misses the central 
significance of His death. The “ one Synagogue” was not realised ; but 
the “one Body of Christ ”, in which there is neither Jew nor Greek, was 
shewn forth, and how it is being realised in Time and the Timeless 
Jesus Christ revealed God to men. God and His revelation are for ever. 
Their kinetic presence means, and will always mean, the radical judge- 
ment and overthrow of what the ancient world—that persistent con- 
temporary of later mankind—thought and practised in religion.’ 

Was Pilate like Gallio? The Fourth Evangelist, especially, would 
seem to depict him far otherwise. A certain obtuseness counters the 
claim Dr Burch makes for subtlety and sympathy. However, all this 
first part is well done, usefully and readably, with not a few sharp lights 
—though some seem fanciful—on details of text or language. 
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The concluding chapters on the structure and composition of the 
Fourth Gospel are less good, for they do not carry proof for their 
assertions. 

It was not necessary for Dr Burch’s argument to credit the Gospel to 
John the Apostle and Eye-witness. But he seems almost passionately 
resolved to do so. He establishes his conviction thus: John the 
Apostle wrote in Aramaic the main bulk. But a redactor added 
chapters xvii, xx, and xxi; getting the incidents of the latter chapters 
from the lost ending of St Mark. He wrote in Greek and translated 
the original Gospel into Greek. He had different ideas from John’s and 
glossed the original. We can distinguish his glosses by the style, since 
the redactor’s own Greek style is exemplified in xvii, xx, xxi. 

‘We have not John’s Gospel in Greek, but his Aramaic translated into 
Greek. And that Greek is much more Johannine than his own... . It 
uses colours and turns of language of a Johannine tradition. It is the 
work of a Johannist. He has saturated his mind with the Epistle and 
original Gospel, and then he has produced his translation of the latter. 
His notes are chiefly as follows: The relations of the Father and Son 
are for him hypostatical. ... The events in the life of Jesus have for 
him symbolical meaning. . .. The Zestimonia mode in the revelation of 
Jesus has become for him an external instrument.’ Yet ‘What he did 
not read into his translation, we ought not to find there ; and what he 
kept strictly to his editorial material, we ought to use as a discriminator 
between the authentic speech of Jesus and the most early attempt to set 
a Christology side by side with His Revelation.’ 

‘One of the cardinal phases of the message of John’s Gospel is that the 
historicity of Jesus depends on the realization of Him as the Revealer of 
God to men. And the secret of the spell of its beauty is that it portrays 
the historic Christ and not another.’ 

Yet this ‘historicity’ need not mean that the author saw Lazarus 
emerge from the tomb; it does not guarantee the accuracy of the whole 
record of events: Dr Burch hardly thinks that. 

On the other hand, it may well imply more than he would allow. It 
may mean that the Fourth Gospel is true to history where it reveals a 
more abundant variety and profundity in the mind of our Lord than 
the Synoptists explicate or Dr Burch comprehends: a sacramental 
intimacy with the inner circle of disciples, a far-reaching sympathy with 
alien—not ‘ worldly ’—faith and ages yet to come, a mystery less easy 
to define than the puritan intensity of intuition which (according to 
Dr Burch) won simple folk simply. The Fourth Gospel perhaps tells 
true history just because it is more complex than Galilee could be, 
whence nevertheless it ingenuously springs ; an after-piece, an epic of 
reflection, etayyéAuov érytipws rvevpatixdv. 
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The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse, chosen by Stephen Gaselee, 


Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. (Oxford, at the Claren- 
don Press, 1928.) 


No one could choose better than Mr Gaselee, as he proved and 
promised in his Anthology of Medieval Latin, that gay and goliardic 
companion of our last three years’ rambles. And this is a still better 
book, inasmuch as poetry is better than prose, absolutely, but especially 
for anthologies. 

Anthologies ought not to be dictionaries arranged merely by dates, 
alphabet, or subjects. Time and theme should fuse into the secret 
expression of an idea, as they do in Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, and in 
this verse book of Mr Gaselee’s. ‘The Golden Treasury was a little 
spoiled by that strange restraint of the soul which made the Victorians 
keep sacred and secular apart. A chief beauty in Zhe Oxford Book 
is its happy innocence—a jocts ad seria, a seriis vicissim ad jocos transire : 
once only does misgiving arise ; why conclude the whole noble series 
with a parody of Pange lingua, ‘a pious parody’ yet still a parody, out 
of place at least on the last page? However, Mr Gaselee willed it so 
and a modest reader will acquiesce. 

Palgrave did not cramp his idea by particular dates of authors. 
Mr Gaselee could not ; so many pieces are anonymous, so many dates 
vague. But as in the Golden Treasury, so in the Medieval Verse 
certain periods may be broadly distinguished, and part of the pleasure 
of reading is the sense of travelling in time as well as in place; from 
pure metre to rhyme; from only hymns through monastic playfulness 
to frank intermixture of secular wine, women, and song ; and then again 
return to a later ardour of devotion, S. Thomas and his theology after 
‘Sancti venite Christi Corpus sumite’, to the rich cult of the Virgin 
Mary after ‘ Ave maris stella’, to ‘ Dies irae’ after that immense ‘ Altus 
prosator’; or again, from one spelling or prosody to another, tracking 
the growth of Latin into the Romance of different regions, testing the 
curious unlikeness of medieval and classical hexameter, the merit and 
the pity of the dominance of rhyme ; or musing wistfully on the fifteenth- 
century emasculation of S. Ambrose’s theology, or the delightful triviality 
of ‘A student’s’ song for Our Lady’s Birthday in comparison with the 
unaffected lustre of Prudentius’s gaiety. 

For such exercises, and much more, Mr Gaselee gives aid, impulse, 
and direction in his terse, exact, and pregnant notes. Notes may easily 
be superfluous in anthologies, but we would not for the world lose these 
precise and intimate and charming things. They are of a piece with 
the whole workmanship of the book. The reader is everywhere secure. 
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The source of the text is always and sufficiently indicated ; restorations, 
emendations, critical problems are discussed briefly, without pedantry, 
and if it must be, are left unsolved. The preface is an easy introduction 
to enjoyment of this open air. A few books are named and generously 
described. 

Here indeed is a good book for the study, a good-tempered com- 
panion for field, forest, mountain, sea: theology for 7. 7S. and 
Christendom: entertainment for schoolboy, lover, for captivity and 
old age. 

A. NAIRNE. 


La Philosophie de Plotin, by Emme Bréuier. (Boivin & Cie, Paris, 
1928.) 


THERE is always a peculiar. pleasure in reading a book about Greek 
thought which is written in French; a certain affinity between the two 
languages in lucidity and charm makes the modern tongue a delightful 
interpreter of the ancient, and to many M. Bréhier’s charming lectures 
on Plotinus will be notable for his emphasis on the beauty of much 
that is to be found in a writer we tend to regard so easily as oracular 
and unintelligible. 

The book (logical in its structure like all French thought) may be 
said to expound a thesis and a hypothesis. The thesis is that Plotinus 
was attempting to reconcile a philosophy of the world with a religious 
experience. The philosophy was that of Greek rationalism, determined 
to find the universe continuously accessible to human reason because 
ruled by an immutable law; this he thinks represents Plato’s funda- 
mental attitude. The religious experience was that of the Mystery 
religions based on a certain internal experience of conversion which 
they dramatized by representing the universe as the scene of the great 
drama where the soul ascended from one planetary circle to another, 
shedding its imperfections as it rose. How was the Platonic Heaven 
of unalterable law to be reconciled with the Heaven of the mystics, 
alive at every stage with miracle and all the celestial setting of the 
redemption of the soul? He thinks Plotinus affected the reconciliation 
by saying to the Rationalists, ‘ You are right in believing in a universe 
of order but that order is spiritual and not mathematical’, and to the 
Mystics ‘ You are right in believing in the conversion of the soul, but it 
is no accidental miracle; it is merely the process of knowledge, by 
which, as it thinks more and more deeply, the soul loses its old self to 
realize its true and divine nature’. It is all one universe, and spiritual 
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through and through. M. Bréhier interestingly compares the position 
of Plotinus to that of Spinoza; he too faced with the ‘miraculous 
supernaturalism’ of Descartes and the soulless mechanism of Hobbes, 
rejected them both and chose a Rationalism relentless and yet religious. 
A phrase in his concluding lecture suggests that he regards the question 
as still urgent in our thinking. Christianity like the Mysteries has pre- 
ferred to believe in the accidental intrusion of miraculous processes 
redeeming man from without, rather than the unfolding of what is 
within the soul already. If that is so, Plotinus certainly still deserves 
our reverent study. 

The hypothesis is the suggestion that Plotinus was influenced by 
Indian thought, especially in identifying the soul and the One. ‘ Others’, 
he modestly says, ‘ more competent than we are, will perhaps be willing 
to see if this can be verified.’ It is extraordinary difficult to trace 
origins in the jumble of religious thought in the Egypt of Plotinus’ day, 
but there is nothing inherently unlikely in the appearance at Alexandria 
of any Oriental philosophy or practice. 

F. H. BRABanr. 


Dialogues on Metaphysics and on Religion, by NicoLAS MALEBRANCHE : 
translated by Morris GinsBerG, M.A., Lecturer in Philosophy, 
University College, London, with a Preface by Professor G. DawEs 
Hicks. ‘Library of Philosophy’: ed. J. H. Muirhead. (George ° 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1928.) 


MALEBRANCHE is sometimes represented as an inconsequent Spinoza, 
who was withheld by his theological prejudices from carrying out his 
principles to their logical conclusion in such a system as that propounded 
by his great Jewish contemporary. But, in the preface to this transla- 
tion by Mr Ginsberg of his Entretiens sur la Métaphysique, Professor 
Dawes Hicks contends that he ‘contemplated in a more concrete, and 
therefore in a more effective, manner than Spinoza did, certain funda- 
mental problems’, and that ‘the somewhat hesitating, halting character 
of Malebranche’s philosophy is due not more to its theological colouring 
than to the real superiority of his speculative insight’. Certainly 
Malebranche would himself have disclaimed agreement with Spinoza, 
‘the unbeliever of these days, who makes his God out of the universe’, 
‘a veritable atheist’ (p. 214). Yet his thought often approximates 
closely, as Professor Dawes Hicks admits, to that of ‘the unbeliever’. 
‘All that Malebranche says with regard to the divine immensity’, 
observes Mr Ginsberg in his Introduction (p. 8), ‘applies equally 
well to Spinoza’s conception of Substance’; and, although he insists 
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upon creation, making the volition to create the world arbitrary, while 
all other divine volitions are determined by the immutable order of 
God’s perfections, it seems doubtful in the end whether ‘the creation 
of the world must not be regarded as following necessarily from the 
divine nature’ (p. 49). 

The thinker who exercised the greatest influence over Malebranche 
was St Augustine. The grand principle which is the starting-point of 
the Cartesian philosophy is quoted by him not from Descartes but 
from Augustine, in the form Si fallor, sum (de Civ. Dei, xi 26); and 
Augustine is also the ultimate source of his characteristic doctrine that 
we ‘see all things in God’. This doctrine, indeed, he carries further 
than his master, according to whom what we see in God is only the eternal 
truths, the Ideas of Plato. For Malebranche, on the other hand, what- 
ever is real in bodies—of the existence of which we are aware only by 
divine revelation (whether through the senses, which, though prac- 
tically useful, will deceive us if we trust them as to the true nature of 
the things whereof they inform us, or through Scripture)—that is to say, 
their ‘intelligible extension’, we also see only in God. ‘ Minds’, he 
tells us (p. 209), ‘are in the divine Reason, and bodies in His immensity, 
but neither can be in the other, for mind and body have no essential 
relation to one another. It is with God alone that they have necessary 
relation. The mind can think without the body, but it can know 
nothing save in the divine Reason. Body can be extended without 
mind, but it cannot exist except in the immensity of God.’ Here we 
have the basis of the celebrated theory of Occasionalism, by which 
Malebranche and others of the Cartesian school, though not Descartes 
himself, endeavoured to account for the intimate association in our 
experience of volition with motion, while maintaining the disparateness 
of mind and body which was fundamental in their philosophy. 

How to reconcile with the eternal unchangeableness of God His 
intervention as an actor in the history of which the Bible is a record, 
and particularly his interruption, as therein alleged, of the usual course 
of nature by miracles, was a problem, of special interest to theologians, 
which engaged the constant attention of Malebranche, and in dealing 
with which he found important suggestions in Augustine’s frequent dis- 
cussions of the same question. He found himself able to ascribe to God 
both immutability and liberty by the formula (p. 205) that ‘ He cannot 
change because what He wills He wills without succession by a simple 
and invariable act ; but He is able not to will it, because He wills freely 
what He wills actually.’ Nor did he find it inconsistent, on lines already 
laid down by Augustine, with his distinction between nature as including 
all that is actual and nature as the wonted course of things, to recognize 
a place for miracles within an eternally foreordained order. ‘When God 
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performs a miracle’, he says (p. 206), ‘either God is then acting in accor- 
dance with other general laws which are unknown to us, or what He does 
then is determined by certain circumstances which He has had in view 
from all eternity when He produced the simple, eternal, and invariable act 
which includes both the general laws of His ordinary providence and 
the exceptions to these laws.’ Elsewhere (p. 314) he definitely states 
that by miracles he understands ‘effects depending upon general laws 
which are not naturally known to us’, and expresses his belief that 
many miracles take place among us ‘ not in order’ (as with those wrought 
for the ancient Israelites) ‘to apportion temporal good and evil to our 
deeds but in order freely to distribute the true goods or the aid 
necessary to their acquisition ; this is accomplished nevertheless without 
God departing every moment from the generality of his procedure’. | 

It is quite congruous with this attempt to envisage a particular 
Providence, such as the Christian faith that ‘the hairs of our head are 
all numbered’ cannot dispense with, as compatible with an immutable 
order established by the divine will, that Malebranche should lean to the 
view, associated with the name of Duns Scotus, that the Incarnation 
was no afterthought in the divine plan. ‘ Even if man had not sinned’, 
he says (p. 232), ‘a divine Person would not on that account have failed 
to conjoin Himself with the universe in order to sanctify it, . . . to render 
it divine, to endow it with an infinite dignity, in order that God... 
should receive from it a glory which corresponds perfectly to His action.’ 
But this is not all. ‘God foresaw and He permitted the Fall’, and 
this ‘ proves with certainty that the world as saved by Jesus Christ is of 
greater worth than the same universe as at first constructed.’ Thus we 
find this great Christian thinker, like his German contemporary Leibnitz, 
endorsing the profound thought of the ancient hymn, to the authority 
of which the latter expressly appeals : 


O certe necessarium Adae peccatum, quod Christi morte deletum est ! 
O felix culpa, quae tantum et talem meruit habere Redemptorem ! 


CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 


La Vie et Les Giuvres de Prévostin. By Grorces Lacomse, Ph.D. 
(Le Saulchoir, Kain, 1927.) 

. THouGH frequently mentioned by Albertus Magnus and St Thomas 
Aquinas, Prepositinus (if that be the correct form of his name) has 
remained hitherto in a decent obscurity from which the diligence of 
Dr Lacombe will now oblige him temporarily to emerge. The import 
of his surname Cremonensis appears still to be doubtful. There is no 
clear evidence that he was a native of Cremona or that he ever enjoyed 
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a benefice there. It is, however, fairly certain that he passed some 
years in Italy, for he is said to have lived much ‘among the heretics’, 
and his account of the Passagii, a rather obscure sect of North Italy, 
would scarcely have been possible without personal acquaintance with 
the facts. Born, probably, between 1140 and 1150, he was educated 
chiefly at Paris and must have acquired there some fame as a teacher. 
About the year 1195 his career begins to be prominent. From that 
date until 1203 he was a conspicuous figure at Mainz, first as super- 
intendent and organizer of the schools (of which Dr Lacombe gives an 
interesting account), and afterwards as an active participant in the 
grievous dispute about the bishopric of that important see. Upon the 
death of Archbishop Conrad in 1200 the canons proceeded to elect 
Liupold, Bishop of Worms, in his place. But Liupold could not leave 
his own diocese without papal sanction, and meanwhile a few dissen- 
tients among the electors had nominated Siffrid of Eppensteyn. Appeal 
was made to Rome, and Innocent III, after looking into the matter, 
declared in favour of Siffrid and granted him the fa/ium. Why 
Prepositinus should have continued to support the pretender Liupold 
is uncertain, but the result, in 1203, was a severe and caustic letter 
from Innocent, threatening him with all manner of penalties if he failed 
to submit. At this point there is a gap in the story. Prepositinus 
vanishes forthwith from Mainz,. but, far from ending his days in dis- 
honour, he reappears in 1206, not only as Chancellor of Paris, but as 
enjoying the Pope’s special favour, and charged with a commission 
relating to the diocese of Chartres. His Chancellorship lasted only for 
three years, and it is probable that he died in 1210, perhaps in the 
calm seclusion of the religious house of Saint Martin-des-Champs. 

The text of the principal extant works of Prepositinus is to be pub- 
lished in two subsequent volumes of the Bibliothéque Thomiste. In 
this introductory work Dr Lacombe gives a careful account of the MSS 
(several of which are in England), discusses the date and authenticity 
of the several treatises, and also indicates their scope and character by 
printing the titles of the sundry questions or ‘distinctions’ debated 
by the author. The Questiones are a disjointed collection, and may be 
only a veportatio of various subjects discussed in lectures. The Summa 
de Penitentia Iniungenda is a practical handbook, remarkable for the 
suggestion that in certain cases it might be well to seek medical advice. 
The Summa super Psalterium, probably incomplete, since it treats of 
only fifty-nine psalms, would appear to have no great originality, while 
the Zractatus de Officits deals, not with oficia in the Ciceronian sense, 
but with the ‘offices’ of the Church and matters arising therefrom. 
The Summa contra Hereticos is more important, for here (besides a refuta- 
tion of the more notorious Cathari) we find an exposition of the tenets 
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proper to the Passagii, about whom little bas hitherto been known. They 
seem to have professed a kind of Old Testament religion, not distinc- 
tively Jewish, but anticipating many doctrines current among Protestant 
sects three centuries later. The Summa Theologica, wrongly described in 
some MSS as a Commentary on the Senéences, was highly considered 
and frequently copied until the fifteenth century, when literature of that 
kind began to go out of fashion. Finally Dr Lacombe gives the incipit 
of seventy-eight sermons, the majority of which are thought to be 
genuine. So far as the evidence goes at present, it is difficult to say 
whether there was really anything of importance in the teaching of 
Prepositinus. His culture appears to have been genuine but limited. 
He was little affected by the ancient classics, and he lived just too soon 
for the Aristotelian revival. In the Summa Theologica, according to 
Dr Lacombe, he cites Aristotle only four times in all, and then only 
in relation to the rules of logic. The great struggle of philosophy for 
a province distinct from that of theology had not yet begun. 


W. H. V. Reape. 


Kalvinismus und Luthertum im Zeitalter der Orthodoxie, by Hans 
Leuse. (Werner Scholl, Leipzig, 1928.) 


Tuis is the first volume of what promises to be an important book 
on Calvinism and Lutheranism, which furnishes some explanation of 
the fact that the former has diffused itself throughout the world while 
the latter is mainly confined to Germany. The author possesses a wide 
knowledge of the documents of the sixteenth century, and his footnotes 
show that he has kept himself abreast of the works of modern authorities. 
His book is dedicated to that great authorityon Lutheranism, Heinrich 
Boehmer, and is worthy of its dedication. Dr Leube rightly spends 
much space on the different attempts to secure peace between Calvinism 
and Lutheranism, and he makes plain the work of such men as David 
Pareus, the Heidelberg theologian, and John Sigismund of Brandenburg 
in this direction. This leads him on to consider the parts played by 
John Duraus and George Calixt, and his remarks on both men are 
illuminating. In the wealth of details given by Dr Leube, occasionally 
we felt it a little difficult to see the wood for the trees. 

The doctrine of the nature and the origin of the State had been 
investigated by Machiavelli, who occupies himself with the sovereignty 
of the prince. This doctrine had also been investigated by Calvin and 
Luther, but they occupied themselves with the sovereignty of God and 
the fall of man. Belief in the sovereignty of God creates a majestic 
view of God, and this lies at the root of reverent religion. It also lies 
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at the root of the making of strong men. There was only one thing 
the reformers feared, and that was sin. There was only one being they 
feared, and that was God. They feared God with all their soul, and 
this exhausted their capacity for fear. The face of man they did not 
fear. What was man, even though he be a king, compared with the 
King of Kings? Everything is sud specie aeternitatis. Nor does the 
power of God mean, as the author perceives, the powerlessness of man. 
If Luther could say: ‘Credo, ergo sum’, Calvin could say: ‘ Ago, ergo 
sum’. The belief in predestination formed the school of vigorous 
ecclesiastical and political life. God is active and energetic, and there- 
fore his servant, man, must also be active and energetic. 

A perusal of Dr Leube’s thoughtful book reinforces the conclusion 
that the historical circumstances of Luther and Calvin shaped their 
attitude to the temporal power. In the last resort Luther exalts the 
authority of the princes at the expense of that of the bishops. What 
else could he do? To whom could he appeal save the ruling classes 
of his own land? ‘To whom did the French and English reformers 
appeal? Calvin had behind him the free, vigorous communities of 
Swiss peasants, trdined to independence by their contest with Austria, 
On the theological differences between Calvinism and Lutheranism the 
author has much to say, yet we think that the reliance Calvin placed on 
the peasant and the reliance Luther placed on the prince go no little 
distance towards an explanation of the very varying significance of these 
two systems. 


Religious Thought in the Oxford Movement, by C. C. J. Wess. 
(S.P.C.K., 1928.) 


As the centenary of the birth of the Oxford Movement will be in 
1933, if we take the date of the delivery of Keble’s Assize Sermon, it 
occurred to Professor Webb that it might be well to review the contribu- 
tion of that Movement to thought. There is no need to say that the 
author has given us an attractive as well as a stimulating book. It is 
a pleasure to read his English, and it is no less a pleasure to receive 
that stirring up of our ideas which is so provocative to thought. 
Professor Webb scarcely gives us more than an outline of the background 
of the Oxford Movement, though he of course notes its importance. 
Three of the great historians of the eighteenth century were Hume, 
Gibbon, and Voltaire, yet they are uniformly contemptuous in their 
attitude to history. For them the annals of the past contain little else 
save a record of the crimes, the miseries, and the misfortunes of man- 
kind. Now no Oxford Movement is possible so long as history is 
surveyed from this angle. It is a vital necessity for the rise of such 
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a Movement that the past should be seen as little else than romance. 
Accordingly, Sir Walter Scott wrote the Waverley novels, and when in 
them he gilded the past, the Oxford Movement was possible. For the 
more you travelled back, and the less you knew about it, of course the 
more you could draw upon your imagination, and represent the past as 
glowingly as you pleased. Nor were Keble and Newman unaware of 
the debt they owed to the Scots novelist, for both were accustomed 
to pray for the soul of the minstrel who served them so faithfully. 
Dr Webb concerns himself largely with the ‘via media’ of Anglicanism, 
and such leading doctrines of the Movement as justification and 
regeneration, bringing out with admirable clearness why these two 
doctrines loomed so largely on the Tractarian horizon. He shews 
that men like Newman understood justification to mean less the impu- 
tation to us of the righteousness exhibited by Christ in his death than 
the imputation to the soul and infusion into it of the righteousness of 
Christ. The author also shews how this conception joins itself with 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and his exposition of J. B. Moz- 
ley’s attitude is refreshingly clear. In fact, the strength of his book 
lies in the skill with which he works out the moralism of the whole 
Movement. From this point of view, his book, short as it is, is a real 
contribution to the better understanding of a misunderstood Movement. 


R. H. Murray. 


From Magic to Science: Essays on the scientific twilight. By CHARLES 
SINGER. Pages xx + 253 with 14 coloured plates and 108 figures. 
(Published by Ernest Benn, Limited, 1928.) 


Dr SINGER’s spade-work for the history of medicine needs no com- 
mendation. It is good that he has been willing to lean for a time on 
his spade, and in this handsome volume survey some of the fruits of 
recent research. It consists of a number of essays published in various 
places and now reprinted in a revised form. They deal with science 
under the Roman Empire, with the general history of science to the 
Renaissance, with the Zorica of Gildas, with Anglo-Saxon magic, with 
St Hildegard’s visions, with the Herbal, and with the school of Salerno. 
They are all interesting. The second gives the impression of being 
a very fine survey indeed, and suggests a significant criterion for fixing 
the end of the Middle Ages. The three succeeding chapters are a con- 
tribution to the history of superstition in general’; that on the Herbal, 
charmingly illustrated as it is, can hardly fail to be of general interest, 


1 On p. 113 Dr Singer speaks of Rabbinic reference to Ps. 91 (90) as an amulet ; 
the use can be traced through the ages (Fr. Pfister, Handwirterb. des deutschen 
Aberglaubens, i 1219f.). F 
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but serious students will need to have by them the admirably docu- 
mented form in which this material appeared in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies for 1927. Dr Singer very justly indicates the desirability of 
further research on this subject : we may say as much for the parallelism 
of macrocosm and microcosm, which he discusses in connexion with 
St Hildegard’s visions and on which R. Reitzenstein has recently made 
suggestions in his Studien zum antiken Synkretismus. 

Any work which covers so wide a range must provoke disagreement 
at points ; the first chapter opens with generalizations about Roman art 
which do not seem to be quite justified. But the book as a whole 
deserves a hearty welcome, and Dr Singer’s promised volume in the 
later medieval period will be awaited eagerly. 


Paganism in Roumanian Folkwre. By Marcu Beza. Pages x + 162, 
with illustrations. (Published by J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 1928.) 


Tuis attractive little volume gives a charming picture of some of the 
popular customs and folktales of the Roumanians. It is a picture which 
has the freshness and life which we expect from an author who has 
grown up among these things and has kept a sympathetic understanding 
of them. As such it is welcome and deserves to find readers. The 
thesis which runs through much of the book, that we have here in 
Roumania direct survivals of classical paganism in these uses and stories 
is another matter. If Mr Beza desires to find adherents, he should, in 
a second edition, add a geographical and ethnographical delimitation 
of the region under discussion, and give some explanation of the way in 
which the continuity which he postulates could have been maintained. 
Whether he would even then carry conviction is most doubtful ; how 
scanty the traces of classical Greek mythology are in the modern folklore 
of Greece itself! Most of the contacts which are noted in Roumania 
seem to belong to the common heritage of humanity rather than to the 
Graeco-Roman world alone. The rite of Kalojan (p. 29 ff.) is an instruc- 
tive parallel to the ceremonies performed in honour of Adonis (to the 
parallels noted by Mr Beza add that the well into which Kalojan is 
thrown reappears in the Adonis ceremonies as known to us from 
a Spanish hagiographic legend recently elucidated by Cumont, Syvia, viii 
337); but the spirit of vegetation is a common figure elsewhere, and 
the mention of his mother in the plaint can be explained on purely 
natural and human grounds. 

It has been justly observed that it people reading the Fairy Queen 
leave the allegory alone, the allegory will not bite them: so the pleasure 
which this book can give should not be lost by any over-careful scrutiny 
of its theories. 
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Myth and Constantine the Great. By VacHEeLt Burcu, D.D. Pages 
x + 232. (Oxford University Press, 1927.) 


THE importance of any of the great figures of the past is often to be 
measured by the extent to which posterity has distorted their true 
picture. Alexander the Great and Virgil are obvious illustrations. 
Constantine was so placed that he could not fail to be falsely represented 
by succeeding generations. Even serious history could not but telescope 
the evolution of his religious opinions, and myth-making was naturally 
unbridled. Recent research has been devoted mainly to the clearing 
up of the actual historical facts, a process which has gone far ; but the 
mythology remains a thing of interest in itself, and a book on it, fully 
equipped with references to the authorities, might be very useful. 

The present volume does not fill the need. It is so written as to be 
in large part almost incomprehensible ; the reader has the feeling of 
a man going round and round in a dark wood, who is told at times 
‘there is light’ but cannot see it. This may seem unfair, but one 
quotation should illustrate the point. ‘The case for the presence of the 
god Silvester in the primary Latin document concerning Constantine 
need not be laboured any longer. His presence there is demanded by 
the bearing of all our findings. Just as the orology of the myth of 
Constantine’s baptism demands the creative influences of the Soractean 
cult, and the details of the Dragon rites are explainable solely by the 
inherent Wolf rites ; so also the phenomena of personal nomenclature— 
those strange juxtapositions of the names of emperor and pope—became 
explicable only when they are viewed as caused by the Christianisation 
of names which were in the document that described the Soractean 
cult domiciled in Rome, and the baptism of Constantine by water from 
leprosy is alone to be understood when we remember the scaly dragon of 
Sol and the alleged rites of blood in his and the older Wolf cult’ (p. 71). 

It is just possible that on one point Dr Burch is right. His conten- 
tion (p. 30 ff.) that Soracte rather than Syraptim is the right reading in 
an important text of the Lider Pontificalis has its difficulties but looks 
worthy of consideration. In general, however, I must simply say that 
though it is distasteful to condemn outright a book which is obviously 
the result of much devoted study I can find hardly anything in it but 


a tragic waste of ingenuity and learning. 
A. D. Nock. 


John Bunyan: A Study in Personality, by G. B. Harrison, M.A. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., London, 1928.) 


Irs merits and its defects distinguish this little book sharply from 
many that the tercentenary has produced. Mr Harrison knows the 
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original sources well ; he sees Bunyan clearly, if not always truly ; and 
in consequence he writes vigorously. Bunyan is made to tell a very 
great part of his story in his own words. The extracts are chosen with 
great discernment not only from the obvious writings but also from 
less familiar sermons and treatises. The book is interesting through- 
out and most attractively printed. Not less prominent than its merits 
are its defects. Mr Harrison shews acute and needless anxiety lest he 
should be thought to have interest in Bunyan’s ‘ message’, and scorns 
the theological formulae into which some biographers have squeezed 
Bunyan’s life. Yet Mr Harrison uses formulae not less rigid and not 
less unpleasing: psychological formulae. The fourfold division of the 
book, Zhe Convert, The Prisoner, The Pastor, The Writer, attractive 
as it is, is artificially maintained, and suggests that the main purpose of 
the book is to illustrate a theory of the psychology of conversion rather 
than to elucidate the experience of a man. The least satisfactory 
feature of the book is its note of superciliousness and its lack of sym- 
pathy with its subject. No great skill is required to represent the 
beliefs of a distant age in an amusing manner, especially if they are 
expressed in quaint seventeenth-century English ; but readers who can 
appreciate Mr Harrison’s scholarship will not much prize his crude and 
irrelevant flippancy. Opening with a conventional misrepresentation 
of Puritanism, the book never recovers its balance. It illustrates once 
more that salutary truism: no amount of psychological apparatus is 
a substitute in the writing of history for a genuine appreciation of the 
things that counted for most in the age under treatment. Bunyan is 
not to be understood by discounting as of merely transient importance 
the particular matters which seemed to him fundamental and eternal. 


B. L. MANNING. 


The Minor Prophets in the Freer Collection and the Berlin Fragment of 
Genesis. By H. A. SANDERS (University of Michigan) and 
C. Scumipt (University of Berlin). (New York, Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1927.) 


Tue sands of Egypt continue to yield up their treasures and 
American editors, assisted by the Freer Research Fund, to publish in 
noble form these recovered texts. We have had Washington MSS of 
Deuteronomy and Joshua, the Psalms, the four Gospels, the Pauline 
Epistles; now we have the Washington Minor Prophets, accom- 
panied by a fragment of Genesis that has found its permanent home in 
Berlin. A companion volume, limited to 400 copies, contains complete 
facsimiles. The publication of this latest volume has been delayed by 
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the accidents of war and other causes. The editors are to be heartily 
congratulated on surmounting the various difficulties with which they 
have had to contend and on all the patient skill and labour that has 
gone to the unravelling, decipherment, and final presentation of these 
tattered papyrus fragments. 

They comprise third-century texts of practically the whole of the 
dwoexarpépyrov except Hosea (of which scraps only remain) and chapters 
i 16-xxxv 8 of the Greek Genesis, besides fragments of an unknown 
work. Full introductions and textual notes complete the volume. 
The value of these new-found texts is that they take us back a century 
behind the codex Vaticanus (B) and, more important, seemingly behind 
the Hexapla of Origen, and raise the value of certain cursive MSS, with 
which their text is found to agree, above that of the great uncials. The 
nearest allies of W (Minor Prophets) are found in the Coptic versions, 
particularly the Achmimic, and in the cursives 407, 410, 198, &c.; the 
nearest allies of the new Genesis in the well-defined group b-w-108, 
followed by d-p and f-i-r. To take a single instance, I note with interest 
that W supports the reading peraBody diaWddparos in the Psalm of 
Habakkuk (Hab. iii 3), a reading found elsewhere only in a small group of 
Oxford and Italian cursives and in the Achmimic version ; the signifi- 
cance of that reading has been shewn elsewhere. The influence of the 
later Greek versions on the W text is almost confined to Symmachus ; 
Mr Sanders finds no indication of the use of Theodotion and only one 
parallel with Aquila. Some slight accommodation to the Hebrew has 
taken place, mainly in glosses, but not by way of the Hexapla; Origen 
was not the first to attempt such collation of texts, and the important 
conclusion is reached that ‘a limited accommodation to the Hebrew 
does not necessarily imply Hexaplaric influence’ (p. 29). 

A peculiar feature of both MSS is that each seems to have been com- 
posed of a single large quire. The Genesis MS breaks off at the death 
of Rebekah’s nurse and has the subscription yeveous xoopov, as though 
the work were complete. Is there other authority for a division of 
Genesis at this point? The editors give no note. It is perhaps 
significant that the first book of the Antiguities of Josephus ends at 
almost the same point. From the repetition of one passage in Genesis 
with curious discrepancies and errors in spelling it is inferred that the 
scribe may have been ‘not in a normal state’ (p. 250). Fortunately 
his addiction to the Egyptian {060s, if that is the true explanation, has 
not seriously detracted from the value of his work. 

A note on the ‘ unknown work’ appears elsewhere in this JOURNAL. 


H. St J. THACKERAY. 
1 The Septuagint and Jewish Worship, p. 50. 
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Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, Band vi (for 1926), Band vii (for 
1927). (Miinster in Westf., 1927, 1928). 


SoME account of this large and important publication was given in 
the JourNAL for July, 1925, p. 422. It is edited by Dom Odo Casel 
of the monastery of Maria Laach in the Rheinland. Each volume 
consists of three main elements: historical essays, shorter studies or 
notes on particular points (A/isze//en), and a well-nigh exhaustive Zitera- 
turbericht for each year, containing not a mere list but reviews or 
adequate summaries of a vast number of books, pamphlets, articles, 
from all quarters of the globe: the two volumes for 1926-1927 com- 
prise together over 1,300 such notices. 

In noticing a couple of volumes of this character it is hardly possible 
to do more than select an item here and there. The one most apt to 
attract attention in vol. vi is the long essay by Dom Casel himself, 
“Das Mysteriengedichtnis der Messliturgie im Lichte der Tradition’ 
(pp. 113-204). Here is passed in review the principle evidence, first 
from the liturgical documents and then from Christian literature at 
large, relating to the Anamnesis, or commemoration of the Passion, 
&c., which in nearly all liturgical texts follows the recital of the Institu- 
tion. The word Mysteriengedichinis in the title does not at once 
explain itself, since ‘ mystery’ in connexion with the Anamnesis is hardly 
characteristic of the early documents. But it is adopted because, as the 
writer explains, the Anamnesis is not merely a subjective calling to 
mind of historical events, but implies in the eucharistic rite an objective 
enactment, or symbolizing, of the whole economy of redemption, to 
which pvorypiov may suitably be applied (cf. pp. 130-131). Naturally the 
chief interest centres about the earlier texts ; but even so it is useful to 
have at hand such a corpus as is collected here. It strikes one as 
a little strange that the first ‘non-liturgical’ witness cited is not Justin 
Martyr, but the curious new Zfistu/a Apostolorum (preserved with much 
variety of text in Coptic and Ethiopic) which, without shewing very 
satisfactory credentials, has quietly taken its place in the second 
century : its chief editor, Carl Schmidt, assigns it to about a.D. 160. 

In the same volume (pp. 209-217) Dom Casel gives a very careful 
analysis, with annotation, of Dr H. Lietzmann’s important book Messe 
und Herrenmahi (Bonn, 1926). Commenting (p. 217) on Lietzmann’s 
view, that in the Didache cc. ix-x ‘ we have before us an Agape which 
was introduced by a eucharistic celebration’, he maintains that in 
these chapters we have the Eucharist alone, but that the prayers there 
provided are not ‘the consecratory thanksgiving’ of the prophet, or the 
bishop, but prayers to be said dy the people, the congregation, ‘ though 
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of course under the direction of the prophets or of clerics’. This view 
is taken also by Dr Oesterley in his Jewish Background of the Christian 
Liturgy pp. 188-189; but can it claim any solid probability ?—The 
Didache ix-x a sort of second-century Lay Folk’s Mass Book! The 
author of the Didache knows that bishops are required for the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist (cc. xiv-xv); so that if cc. ix-x refer to the 
Eucharist, the prayers there supplied must be for the bishops’ use in 
celebrating. If the prayers are not intended for the celebrants’ use, 
they are not eucharistic prayers but Agape graces: that appears to me 
to be the only real alternative, though Paul Drews and E. von der 
Goltz, sensible of the difficulty of connecting cc. ix—x with xiv-xv, were 
constrained to find in the Drdache two different types of Eucharist—an 
old survival and a later development—side by side; or to put it in 
other words, the Agape still ranking as the Eucharist, and (as they con- 
sider) the later liturgical or Sunday Eucharist. 

At pp. 223-225 Dom Thomas Michels has an interesting note on 
the famous ‘ prex quam scholasticus composuerat’ of Pope Gregory the 
Great. In illustration of the term ‘ scholasticus ’ he quotes an enlighten- 
ing passage from St Augustine on St John, 7Zyacz. vii ro f., which shews 
that the word is a legal and technical one: ‘ Qui enim habent causam 
et uolunt supplicare imperatori, quaerunt aliquem scholasticum iurisperi- 
tum, a quo sibi preces componantur’, etc. Augustine is speaking of 
prayer, and goes on to speak of the Lord’s Prayer, composed by the 
‘jurisperitus caelestis’. Dom Michels ends by adopting provisionally 
the view of Dom Casel, that the fvex composed by the scholasticus, of 
which St Gregory speaks, cannot be the Canon of the Mass, but is 
probably a prayer after the Canon and leading on to the Communion. 
But there is no ancient evidence for such a prayer at Rome, and 
a better explanation would seem to be that of Dr Brightman, viz. that 
it is the prayer before the Canon called Sufer oblata (see the JOURNAL 
for January, 1928, p. 163). 

In vol. vii may be noted especially the first essay, by Dr A. Baum- 
stark, on the survival of older customs in some of the principal litur- 
gical seasons (‘Das Gesetz der Erhaltung des Alten in liturgisch 
hochwertiger Zeit’). But we cannot linger over all the good things 
provided for us in these numbers of the Jahrbuch, and it must suffice to 

* add that since its inception in 1921 it has made itself indispensable for 
all who wish to keep abreast of the times in liturgical study. 


R. H. Conno..y. 
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The Date of Easter and other Christian Festivals, by the Rev. D. R. 
FOTHERINGHAM, M.A., F.R.A.S., Vicar of Charing. (S.P.C.K., 
1928, xvi+56 pp.) 

Tuis interesting little book is an essay in the chronology of the life 
of our Lord. : 

The first section is concerned with the date of the Nativity, which 
the author puts (later than most scholars) in the December of 4 B.c. 
In the course of the discussion, reasons are given for concluding that 
the priestly course of Abia served in the temple in September, 5 B.c., 
that the phenomenon seen by the Magi was a heliacal rising of Mars, 
about the end of July, 4 B.c., and that Herod the Great died in. March, 
3 B.c. The argument is well presented, and the astronomical facts, 
here and elsewhere throughout the book, appear to be correct ; but 
obviously there is room for many different hypotheses as to how a 
sentence like ‘the star went before them, till it came and stood over 
where the young child was’ should be translated into modern scientific 
language : and the author perhaps scarcely takes sufficient account of 
some objections to his scheme—e. g. (1) that it does not provide for 
the interval of at least two years between the appearance of the star 
and the death of Herod, which seems to be indicated by Matthew 
ii 16; (2) that it makes the presentation in the temple intervene be- 
tween the visit of the wise men and the Flight into Egypt, which seems 
unlikely in view of Matt. ii 13 ; (3) that it reduces the duration of the 
stay in Egypt to vanishing point; (4) that it makes the shepherds 
abide in the fields at night in midwinter ; and (5) generally, that it does 
not dispose of the evidence for rival systems of chronology, such as that 
advocated by Sir William Ramsay in ‘ Was Christ born at Bethlehem ?’ 

In the next section, the ‘ Fifteenth year of Tiberius’ (Luke iii 1) is 
taken to be a.pD. 28, the Baptism of our Lord is assigned to January, 
A.D. 28 (as against A.D. 26 with Sir W. Ramsay and Prof. C. H. 
Turner), the Beheading. of St John the Baptist to August, a.p. 28, and 
the three Passovers of the Ministry to a.D. 28, 29, and 30. 

The author then examines the question of the date of the Crucifixion. 
Accepting Nisan 14 as the day, he shows that Nisan 14 fell on a 
Friday in A.D. 27, 30, and 33, and that of these a.p. 30 must be 
chosen: so that the first Good Friday was April 7, A.D. 30 (as against 
Turner’s Friday, March 18, A.D. 29). 

In a concluding article Mr Fotheringham argues in favour of the 
proposal to relate the festivals of the Christian Church entirely to the 
solar calendar, by fixing Easter as ‘ April 9 or the Sunday next after ’— 
essentially the proposal of the bill promoted in Parliament by Lord 

_ Desborough, who contributes a preface to the book. 
E. T. WHITTAKER. 
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